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PICTURES 
Hold Attention 


A good slide presents a large, 
clear picture in which details can 
be clearly seen. It focuses the at- 


tention of the pupil automatically 
and HOLDS IT! 


“Still Projection” is ideal for 
visual instruction for it allows ample 
time for observation and discussion. 
Subject matter is abundant and in- 
expensive. 


What ever your problem of vis- 
ual instruction there is a B & L Bal- 
opticon especially adapted to your 
needs. 


Write for complete details. 
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Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
688 St. Paul Street 
Rochester « New York 
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Eyestrain 


banished with 
FILMO 


School Projector 
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the Northeast Higk 
School, Philadelphia, 
studying the ha an its 
of the ant with Filmo School Pro- 
jector. Prof. Walter S. Lapp, head 
department, in charge. Film subject,.‘Our 
Ant Gang’, from Filmo Library. 


Moving pictures are based on optical illusion. To perfect this illusion 

_to free it from the last semblance of what lies behind it—has been the 
task of Bell & Howell engineers for 23 years, and also their glory. For in 
Filmo School Projector, the illusion is complete and perfect. “Flicker” 
and “jumping” have been abolished. Where Filmo School Projector is 
used, eyestrain takes its place among maladies long forgot in the for- 
ward march of mechanical and scientific prowess. 

Hand in hand with the infinitely precise Filmo shutter mechanism 
goes the single-tooth Filmo shuttle movement of exclusive design, in- 
dispensable to the steadiness of the pictures and the absence of wear on 
the film. These, with powerful Filmo direct system of illumination, 
give you motion pictures rivaled only by the finest effects of the profes- 
sional theater screen. 

Ask a nearby Filmo dealer to demon- 
strate a Filmo School Projector in your 
own school. Not only will you be im- 
pressed with the aie of pictures it 
projects, but you will marvel at the ease 
and simplicity of operation with which 
Filmo School Projector functions. Or 
write today for literature and the booklet 
entitled “Filmo in Schools and Colleges.” 


Filmo 57-E School Projector, with 250 Watt 5 amp. 
mp, geared rewind, fixed resistance, 45-50 con- 
denser, and special case, $205. Other models $198 up. 
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FILMO 


Professional Results with Amateur Ease 


3ell & Howell Co., Dept. U, 1817 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago 
New York, Hollywood, London (B & H Co., Ltd.) Established 1907 
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SWITCH ON PICTUROL — throw light nary storage battery. Films are available 
on every subject—make learning easier in wide variety on almost any subject, 
— every lesson more enjoyable! Use practically every course of instruction. 


Picturol as hundreds of successful teach- PICTUROL puts punch in teaching. 
ers do. Let it supplement text — clarify 


perplexing subjects — add fascination to with less effort on your part. It makes & 
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and assignments. now, for the sake of your own progress 
won’t you get the facts? There is no 
obligation. 


PICTUROL is a simple, inexpensive still- 
film projector. Easily operated, light in 
weight, you just plug it in any electric 
light socket or connect up with an ordi- 
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A Comparison of Colored and Uncolored Pictures” 


HE problem was to determine 
T objectively whether colored 
pictures were pedagogically super- 
ior to similar pictures uncolored, 
and, if so, how much and why? 

In the experiments, 152 boys of 
the various classes of J. Sterling 
Morton High School of Cicero, Ill. 
were subjects. There were 76 in 
the experimental group and a like 
number in the control group. Pains 
were taken to adhere strictly to the 
law of the single variable, in the 
personnel, the procedure, and the 
material of the experiment. 


The flat pictures used were six 
autochromes selected from The 
National Geographic Magazine, six 
similar uncolored photographs of 
these autochromes, a colored and 
an uncolored copy of Trumbull’s 
“Signing the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence,” a colored and an un- 
colored copy of the picture, “He 
Seized the Hilt and Instantly Drew 
Forth the Sword,” colored and un- 
colored picture postcards of two 
Chicago scenes, ‘“Washington’s 
Monument,” and “Country Club 
House.” 


The presentation was so ar- 
ranged that for each boy who saw 


. a picture in color, a boy similar ‘as 


to age, class in school, and I. Q., 
observed and reported upon the 
same picture uncolored. 

The order in which the pictures 
were shown was such as to fur- 
ther eliminate variables because of 
individual differences, since each 
reporter whether good, bad, or in- 
different, reported on as many col- 
ored as uncolored pictures. The 
photographs of the autochromes 


*From a dissertation submitted to the 
graduate faculty of the department of 
education, the University of Chicago, 
in candidacy for the degree of master 
of arts; prepared under the direction 
of Doctor Frank Nugent Freeman. 


W. P. MacLean 


were not so clear and distinct in 
every detail of outline as_ the 
originals. 

In the results, the superiority of 
the colored pictures, “A Sicilian 
Landscape,” “Beautiful Lake Gar- 
da,” and “He Seized the Hilt and 
Instantly Drew Forth the Sword,” 
is evident. In all three of these, 
natural scenery plays an important 


Two direct questions were asked 
concerning each of the ten pictures, 
In nine cases of the twenty, the col- 
ored pictures were superior in elic- 
iting the correct answers to the di- 
rect questions, in five the uncolored 
were superior and in six there was 
very little difference. The total 


superiority of the colored pictures 


Total Scores on 20 Pictures Arranged in Descending Order of Number of 
Correct Statements Obtained 


Title Class Score 
A A Sicilian Landscape Colored 578 
B’ The Bridge at Mostar Uncolored 544 
C Lake Garda Colored 540 
D He Seized the Hilt and Drew the Sword Colored 537 
E Country Club House Colored 524 
KF Narrow Highway to Castle Tyrol Uncolored 519 
& The Bridge at Mostar Colored 483 
F Narrow Highway to Castle Tyrol Colored 481 
G Signing the Declaration Colored 456 
H Monument to Italy’s Unknown Soldier Colored 453 
I Verona’s Chief Market Place Colored 445 
l’ Verona’s Chief Market Place Uncolored 444 
J The Washington Monument Uncolored 443 


G Signing the Declaration 
E’ The Country Club House 


D’ He Seized the Hilt and Drew the Sword 


|’ The Washington Monument 
es Lake Garda 
A’ A Sicilian Landscape 


H’ Monument to Italy’s Unknown Soldier 


role and, in the last, costumes are 
an important part of the scene. 

The marked superiority of the 
colored, “A Monument to Italy’s 
Unknown Soldier,” may not be ac- 
counted for by either of the above 
characteristics and will be dealt 
with at some length later on in this 
discussion. 

For the others, the uncolored pic- 
tures produced nearly equal or 
slightly superior results in every 
case. All results were tested by the 
Holzniger formula for the P. E. 
of an observed frequency. 


Uncolored 442 
Uncolored 441 
Uncolored 435 
Colored 434 
Uncolored 430 
Uncolored 423 
Uncolored 333 


was 30, insignificant when divided 
among twenty questions and sev- 
enty-six students. 

An Analysis of the Results 

Why are certain questions more 
succesfully answered from colored 
pictures and others from un- 
colored? 

In the reports upon the pictures, 
“Lake Garda”, the first two super- 
iorities for the uncolored picture 
are, “a beautiful, small lake’, and 
“a beautiful Jarge house.” The 
color and shading in the colored 
picture add greatly to the illusion 
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of depth. The absence of this il- 
lusion or sense of depth in the 
flatter appearing uncolored pictures 
leads the observer to perceive the 
pictured lake as smaller. The lake 
being perceived as smaller and the 
background nearer, therefore com- 
posed of smaller objects compara- 
tively, the house in the uncolored 
picture is perceived as larger. 

The men in the picture are more 
readily observed in the uncolored 
picture because of the greater con- 
trasts offered to black-clothed 
figures by a light grayish back- 
ground and to white-shirted figures 
by the darker background; for ex- 
ample, if we compare the visibility 
of the man on the pier in the two 
pictures, we find that the one in the 
uncolored picture stands out strik- 
ingly against the lighter back- 
ground. 

Other superiorities of the col- 
ored picture refer to the color of 
things, in depicting which, the col- 
ored picture has an incomparable 
advantage. The white boat with 
red sail shows up better in the blue 
water. The reflection of the red 
sail in the blue water aids in iden- 
tifying the boat. 

“Trees at the side of the house” 
is chargeable to the greater contrast 
of the colored surroundings in the 
colored picture. The green and 
yellow foliage is brought out 
clearly by the red walls and dark 
blue mountains. Were the moun- 
tains and walls green the result had 
been different. 
in the uncolored picture are easily 
mistaken for smoke or a dark 


As it is, the trees 


blotch on the mountain side. 

“Logs on the pier” is due to the 
contrast in the contiguous mater- 
ials offered by the colored picture. 
The various materials on the pier 
are too nearly the same colors in 
the gray picture where everything 
is gray and the only contrasts are 
differences in the shades of gray. 

“The house is close beside the 


lake.” This fact is equally obvious 
in the uncolored picture. An ob- 
server is, apparently, stimulated to 
a greater degree by this proximity 
due to the greater distinctness of 
the reflection of the reddish walls 
in the blue water. “There is snow 
on the mountains.” Here we have 
another ‘striking instance of the 
superiority of this colored picture 
in presenting features by contrast. 
White shows up better on dark blue 
than on gray. 

“It is toward evening.” The 
blues and grays combine to convey 
meaning in ways which fail the 
gray picture. In observing the un- 
colored picture one is impressed by 
the lack of light and warmth. It 
may be early morning, late evening 
or any time on a very cloudy day. 
The rich warm blues shaded off to 
the lighter grays in the colored pic- 
ture give the observer a clean cut 
perception of a summer evening at 
just sun-set. 

“The mountains loom very large” 
is explained by the greater illusion 
of depth offered by the colored pic- 
ture. One sees more distinctly the 
mountains behind mountains. Ob- 
jects at a great distance are per- 
ceived as larger. 

Besides the various principles 
enumerated above to account for 
the superiorities of the colored pic- 
ture, there is a psychological prin- 
ciple of cumulative effect which 
operates. For certain subjects, the 
colored pictures offer more vivid 
contrasts, better space perception 
and a better perception of things as 
they are, e. g., warmth, color, and 
life; therefore perceptions are 
more facile ; the observer is encour- 
aged and enthused ; he throws him- 
self into the game _ with less 
restraint and greater “freedom 
from load.” 

“A Sicilian Landscape”, likewise 
tends to prove the colored picture 
superior in presenting natural 
scenes of warmth and color. The 
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two superiorities of the uncolored 
picture of this view, “There are 
walls around the garden,” and 
“There is a large mountain in the 
background,” are due, more than 
anything else, to the fact that in 
this picture there was a dearth of 
clear perceptions and most minds 
were left free to dwell upon these 
more obvious features of the scene. 

In “Italy’s Monument to Her 
Unknown Soldier”, we have a pic- 
ture almost entirely lacking in nat- 
ural scenery, the so-far well-estab- 
lished stronghold of the colored 
picture, and yet the colored one of 
this pair of pictures is superior by 
120 points in the general score and 
by many important items in the 
replies. 

Here we have a splendid example 
of the superiority of color in pre- 
senting materials, and in presenting 
detail by the contrasting of various 
materials which is made possible 
by their presentation in natural 
color. In the uncolored picture, 
there is no means of telling that the 
mounted figures are bronze. The 
black groups of figures do not pre- 
sent clear-cut outlines, and they are 
not so readily distinguished against 
the lights and shadows of the back 
ground. In the colored picture the 
structure seems to sit farther back 
from the people and loom larger. 
The slight tint of pink in the mar- 
ble causes the decorative freize to 
stand out better in the colored 
picture. 

The superiorities of the uncol- 
ored picture of this subject are all 
architectural in their nature, e. g., 
“The. building is in a semi-circle,” 
“It has large columns in front,” 
“The pillars rise up from step-like 
elevations.” The attention, not di- 
verted by the colorfully contrasted 
materials, is free to dwell upon the 
purely architectural aspects of the 
scene. 

The superiorities of the uncol- 


ored picture seem to be chargeable 
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to the fact that not seeing fruits, 
flowers, and statues, the observers 
of the uncolored picture concen- 
trated on the people who occupy 
the center of the field of vision. 
There are, however, observations 
in the colored column which tend 
to balance the uncolored superiori- 
ties with a very generous margin 
to boot. 


The better presentation of the 
uniforms in the colored picture 
helped it to excel in the direct 
question concerning the profession 
or occupation of those in the front 
row. As to whether the market 
place was busy, there was little 
choice between the answers from 
the two types of pictures. Forty- 
two observers of the colored pic- 
ture and forty-one of the uncolored 
agreed that it was not very busy 
at the time this picture was taken. 


In “He Seized the Hilt” the ob- 
servers of the uncolored picture 
perceived the two knights as elderly 
because the black beards show up 
better on white faces than do red- 
dish beards on reddish faces. The 
observers of the uncolored reported 
three people ten times oftener be- 
cause their attention was confined 
to the three central figures of the 
picture and the sword, which also 
accounts, in part at least, for the 
five observations in regard to that 
storied weapon. 

In the colored picture it will be 
noted that the slate-colored rock 
contrasts with its environment of 
green so sharply that the observer 
perceives the pile of material as 
hard rock rather than clay or hay. 
The old church is revealed not 
alone by the contrasting surround- 
ings, but by the representation of 
light streaming through the stained 
windows. Lacking this clue, many 
of the observers of the uncolored 
picture named it barn, village, 
group of buildings, etc. 


The barber pole decorations in 


red and yelllow, and blue and or- 
ange render the lances unmissable. 
That the knights are behind the boy 
is as apparent in one picture as in 
another. Why ten more observers 
of the colored picture noted this 
spatial relationship is inexplicable. 
“There is green grass,” falls nat- 
urally into the peculiar province of 
the colored picture. The golden 
hilts, belts, and scabbards show up 
sharply against the blue mail worn 
by the knights in the colored 
picture. 


In this case, the colored picture 
is superior though slightly smaller. 


In “Country Club House,” the 
superiorities are more nearly equal. 
The clothing of the men and 
women are offered a more favor- 
ably contrasting background by the 
clear white sidewalk. The same 
may be said of the parked automo- 
biles; the tennis courts are pure 
white in the uncolored picture while 
in the colored they are tinted with 
green. The same may be said of 
the driveways. It is more obvious 
that they are paved when the 
greenish tint is absent. That there 
are several buildings is obvious in 
either case; the observers of the 
colored picture may have paid more 
attention to the flags since the ob- 
servation “There are two Amer- 
ican flags,” is wrong. The pool of 
water in the left foreground shows 
up better in the uncolored picture 
because of the better contrast be- 


tween white water and almost 
black grass as against greenish 


water and green grass. 

That “The Street and side-walk 
lead to buildings” is obvious in 
either case, but the central building 
with its flags and decorations is 
more eye-filling in the colored pic- 
ture. Perhaps it is for this reason 
that the observer of the uncolored 
picture pays greater attention to 
the other buildings. 


’ 


The “auto in the street” in the 
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colored picture attracts more atten- 
tion to itself by reason of the red 
color on the lower half of the spare 
tire. 

The entire list of superiorities 
under “Signing the Declaration of 
Independence” may be explained 
upon the basis of multiple choice, 
In the colored picture the attention 
is commanded by red and yellow 
waistcoats, suits of black, gray, 
snuff and plum color, red_ plush 
chairs, green rugs, red_ velvet 
drapes, large panelled doors, ete. 
In the uncolored picture, the men 
and their surroundings are alike 
drab and colorless. The observer 
is aware of the men, but not im- 
pressed by any of them in particu- 
lar. The white papers and white- 
edged book are all that attract his 
attention below, and the flags, 
drums, and bugles are the only 
variation from the drab and color- 
less in the mural decorations. The 
drum does show up more distinctly 
in contrast to the colorless flags in 
the uncolored picture. 


For the pictures entitled ‘“Wash- 
ington’s Monument,” we are again 
confronted with the vagaries of at- 
tention. The observers of the 
colored picture noted the colors of 
trees, grass, flowers, and sky. They 
noted that the figures of man and 
horse were of different material 
because they were a different color 
than the base of the monument. 

The attention of the observers 
of the uncolored picture, unclaimed 
by striking color contrasts, studied 
the monument and its surroundings 
in greater detail and were enabled 
to report more exactly as to the ar- 
rangement of the various features 
which comprise the picture. 

We have nearly similar condi- 
tions presented by the two pictures, 
“The Bridge at Mostar.” The at- 
tention of the observer of the col- 
ored picture seems to have been 
concentrated things 


upon those 
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which are colored. He excelled in 
reporting those items to which color 
serves as the main clue. 

The column to the left consti- 
tutes the most reliable description 
of the “Bridge.” 
of the uncolored picture in this case 
is due to the diffusion of attention 
as opposed to its concentration. If 


The superiority 


one feature stands out emphatically, 
the observer seems inclined to give 
equal attention to all objects in a 
picture. 

In the colored “A Narrow High- 
way to Castle Tyrol,” the three 
main foci of attention appear to be 
the colorful native, the blue, snow- 
splotched mountain, and the bloom- 
ing tree. Aside from the 
these are the important features; 


castle, 


the crucifix was noted by equal 
numbers of the observers in both 
groups. 

Insofar as contrast applies, the 
castle should show up better in the 
colored picture. A superiority of 
twelve observations from the un- 
colored picture, therefore, can only 
be accounted for by the fact that 
the attention of the observers of 
the colored picture was caused to 
dwell elsewhere. The same holds 
true for the other 
scored by the uncolored picture. 


superiorities 


A Summary of the Findings 

1. The colored flat pictures pro- 
duced a greater range and accuracy 
of report with 57 percent of 152 
subjects. 

2. Four of the ten colored pic- 
tures used were markedly superior. 

3. In direct questioning, the col- 
ored pictures gave superior results 
in eleven of twenty questions. 

4. In the number of different 
correct statements, the colored pic- 
tures were superior in four of ten 
pictures. 

5. In the total number of all 
statements produced, the colored 
pictures produced on the average a 
little more than one-half a state- 


ment per picture per person more 
than the uncolored. 

6. Colored pictures are superior 
in producing the _ illusion of 
distance. 

7. Colored pictures are superior 
when the color is used so as to en- 
hance existing contrasts and infer- 
ior when so used as to lessen or 
destroy these contrasts. 

8. Color is a distinct advantage 
in presenting to high school boys 
pictures from which the dominant 
visual experience desired is: 

A. Natural scenery, or a com- 
bination of natural scenery 
and artificial design, as in 

“Beautiful Lake Garda” and 
“A Sicilian Landscape” ; 


B. A sharp contrast between 
varying materials artistically 
wrought and assembled as in 
“TItaly’s Monument to Her 
Unknown Soldier” ; 

C. A combination of scenery, 
decorative effects, materials, 
and costumes as in “He 
Seized the Hilt and Instantly 
Drew Forth the Sword.” 

9. When the desired visual ex- 
perience is chiefly architectural and 
engineering “The 
Bridge at Mostar” or ‘“Washing- 


detail as in 
ton’s Monument”, color is of less 


value. 


10. In certain instances such as: 
(A) recognizing the number and 
sex of the passengers in the sailing 
“Lake Garda”, and (B) 
small 


boat on 


distinguishing between the 


pond and the grass at the “Country 


Club House”, 
chief purpose by lessening the con- 


color may defeat its 


trast between superimposed objects 
and their background thus render- 
ing their perception less facile. 

11. Profuse color, especially red, 
in a picture, may concentrate the 
attention of the observer upon the 
objects so colored to such a degree 


that other significant items of the 
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scene are not attended to, as with 
the flags, bugles, and drums in 
“Signing the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence,” the two donkeys in 
“The Bridge at Mostar”, the castle 
in “A Narrow Highway to Castle 
Tyrol,” and the several buildings in 
“Country Club House.” 

12. Statements from reports of 
the uncolored “Sicilian Landscape” 
and “Castle Tyrol” reveal a lack of 
ability in the uncolored picture to 

perceptions of light and 
The two scenes mentioned 
are the reverse of “cold and 
dreary.” Color is valuable in con- 
veying impressions of sunlight and 
warmth, 


arouse 


heat. 


Conclusions 

I. When involved interior deco- 
ration appears with men in action, 
both constituting important fea- 
tures of the same scene, as in 
“Signing the Declaration of Inde- 
’ or beautiful and profuse 
natural scenery, as in “A Narrow 
Highway to Castle Tyrol,” it ap- 
pears that it would be advantageous 
to present the scene both in colors 
and without color. 

II. Rather than its place in the 
book or lesson, the nature and pur- 
pose of the picture should consti- 
tute the chief factors to. determine 
whether it is to be presented col- 
ored or uncolored. 

III. Sets of pictures for educa- 
tional purposes, rather than being 
all colored or all uncolored, should, 
in most cases, be mixed, the nature 
and purpose of each picture -deter- 
mining whether it should be col- 
ored or uncolored, or presented in 
both colored and 


pendence,’ 


duplicate, i. e., 
uncolored. 
[V. Of the 


presented, the 


colored _ pictures 
autochromes are 
superior. 

V. Of the colors used, red at- 
tracts the most attention for the 
amount used. 

VI. Color aids a picture in arous- 
ing sensations of light and warmth. 
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The Educational Screen 


An Initial Activity That Functioned 


E ARE all more or less con- 

cerned at this time with the 
Activity Program. On every side we 
hear it discussed. No small amount 
of this discussion and excitement is 
due to a lack of understanding of 
the real meaning of an activity pro- 
gram. Teachers feel that thev 
should be up to date and place 
their work on an activity basis, but 
are naturally puzzled as to how to 
go about this since they are not 
quite positive as to the real mean- 
ing of the term. 


The superintendent’s office has 
been most considerate in urging 
teachers and principals not to per- 
mit themselves to become excited 
or perturbed over this more or less 
established and familiar method of 
education under a new name. The 
superintendents have _ suggested 
that teachers develop their activi- 
ties by degrees, beginning with a 
simple class activity and gradually 
working into a full fledged activity. 
Teachers and principals are cau- 
tioned not to attempt to place their 
classes or schools on an activity 
program overnight. 

A simple, though effective ac- 
tivity recently observed in one of 
our schools might prove suggestive 
to those who desire to approach this 
method in a modified but safe man- 
ner. Neither time nor space will 
permit the presentation of this par- 
ticular activity in full detail. An 
attempt will be made to convey a 
general picture of the procedure. 

The activity referred to was de- 
veloped in connection with the 
study of South America in an A5 
class. To arouse a general interest 
in the subject as well as to discover 
what the class would like to build 
or develop, a few motion pictures 
and a few stillfilms were shown the 
class. 


GaIL MAHONEY 


Several members of the class felt 
that it would be: wonderful to make 
a motion picture on South Amer- 
ica. This was discussed from var- 
ious angles and it was finally 
decided that the development of a 
motion picture that could, really be 
projected was too expensive and 
too complicated an undertaking. 
The discussion then _ revolved 
around the possibilities of making a 
stillfilm on South America. 
soon discovered that the only ma- 
terials required to make such a 
stillfilm was a stillfilm construction 
kit. <A stillfilm construction kit 
consists of a container, two spools, 


It was 


a ceramic pencil and twenty feet of 
clear film 2%” wide on which 
drawings and titles may be placed 
by means of pen and India ink or 
ceramic pencil. The class then de- 
cided to make a stillfilm on South 
America. 

A few days was given over to 
the planning of the stillfilm. An edi- 
tor-in-chief and assistant editors 
were elected. The members of the 
class then agreed to make a stillfilm 
that would deal with South Amer- 
ica as a whole and the principal 
characteristics of South 
American country separately. They 
also agreed that the stillfilm would 
consist of about fifteen drawings 
and fifteen titles to be made by 
members of the class. 


each 


Every class 
member could submit as many pic- 
tuies and titles as he wished. It 
would devolve upon the editorial 
staff to select the best fifteen to be 
used in the finished production. 
The stillfilm when finished would 
be shown to the student body in the 
auditorium. 

Immediately the children began 
to draw and submit to the editors 
pictures dealing with South Amer- 
ica. The title writers also got busy. 


The teacher, being a wise young 
lady, had herself elected to the 
editorial staff. When the editorial 
staff went over these early contri- 
butions they found that the pic- 
tures and even the titles were hur- 
riedly made and in most cases were 
not sufficiently inclusive or were 
only partly true. For example, one 
youngster submitted a drawing of 
The child’s 


drawing was a fairly good picture 


an Argentine cowboy. 





of a wild west motion picture cow- 
boy. He showed no background, 
no people nor anything else that 
might indicate his cowboy to be 
from South America. Practically 
all of the early drawings presented 
were lacking in a similar manner. 
The teacher and editors took two 
recitation periods to talk over these 
first contributions with the class. 
It was not long before the young- 
sters realized that to make a still- 
film that would give a true picture 
of South America it was necessary 
something about 


first to know 


South America. 

When this realization struck the 
children the real fun began. They 
began tugging to school everything 
they could locate that even slightly 
savored of South America—cocoa- 
nuts, coffee, arrow heads, trav- 
elogues, histories, maps, gold and 
silver nuggets, etc., etc. This great 
influx of materials called for fur- 
ther organization. The materials 
must be placed on exhibit in an or- 
derly manner and they must be 
labeled as to subject and owner. 

The objects on display brought 
about a deeper interest on the part 
of the pupils. They were looking 
at things that were really from 
South America. Their work be- 


came more involved in searching for 
additional information on the ob- 
jects displayed. Their compositions 
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something 
South American; their art work 
was usually based on one of the 
objects on display; they asked the 
teachers to exchange the browsing 
table books for books dealing with 
South America; a 
made that the one set of encyclo- 


invariably dealt with 


request was 


pedia belonging to the building be 
left permanently in the room and 
one youngster even volunteered to 
bring his father, who had been in 
Brazil, to talk to the class. 

During the weeks consumed by 
the activities described above the 
children continued to draw and 
present their ideas of South Amer- 
ica. They viewed and reviewed the 
several regular stillfilms dealing 
with the various countries of South 
America. 


These supplied them 


Talking Motion 


with information and ideas that 
were invaluable in attaining their 
real objective. 

At the same time the editorial 
staff was busy rejecting and select- 
ing pictures and titles to be used in 
About three 
weeks before the close of the term 


the proposed stillfilm. 


the fifteen pictures and titles had 
been finally decided upon. They 
were displayed on the blackboard 
rail according to the editorial staff’s 
ideas as to how they should appear 
in the finished film. The members 
of the class were invited to criticise 
the arrangement. 

Finally the editors appointed the 
two best artists in the room to 
transfer the titles and original 
drawings onto the stillfilm. When 


this was completed a preview was 
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held by the members of the class. 
To this preview the principal and 
the other fifth grade teachers of the 
building were invited. 


The premier showing was held 
in the auditorium on a Friday af- 
ternoon in the presence of the fac- 
ulty and students above the second 
grade. 


No attempt has been made in re- 
lating this activity to show the 
many correlations, such as spelling, 
dictionary, reading, geography, his- 
tory, safety, thrift, art, etc., worked 
out by means of this particular ac- 
tivity. Space does not permit. It 
is sufficient to say that the teacher 
is certain that the pupils really 
learned something about South 
America. 


Pictures as an Aid in College Education 


Assistant Professor, New York University 


HE progress of modern science 
T is evidenced by the enormous 
growth of industry and education. 
In the past twenty-five years the 
scientist has worked day and night 
to develop machines and processes 
to produce goods on large scale 
production at an economical cost 
to the consumer. As industry ex- 
panded, the demand for college 
trained men and women in spec- 
ialized fields was felt throughout the 
country and colleges were forced 
to increase their facilities to take 
care of the increased enrollments. 
The colleges were then faced with 
the problem of procuring desirable 
facilities to teach modern methods 
of commerce. The commercial or 
industrial executive familiar with 
business practices would not sacri- 
fice his present position to go into 
the field of teaching because of the 
small amount of remuneration of- 
fered by colleges. This fact, of 
curtailed college 


course, greatly 


administrative body in obtaining 


the best men in a specialized field. 
However, the unceasing efforts of 
the scientists to overcome this dif- 
ficulty have proven fruitful with 
the result that specialists from all 
walks of life may now be heard in 
our college lecture halls. 

The beginning of this change was 
seen in the modern high school 
equipped with radio talking devices 
in each of its classrooms ; the prin- 
cipal sitting in his office can pick 
up the microphone and address the 
whole school without requiring the 
students to assemble in a central 
hall; President Hoover addressing 
Congress in Washington can be 
heard in each and every classroom 
through means of the radio. With 
this step of progress in teaching, 
one can hardly doubt the value 
of radio as a tool of modern 
education. 

The scientist was not satisfied 
with this achievement, because of 
the uncertainty of the human ele- 


ment. A prominent speaker sche- 


duled to talk over the radio might 
disappoint his audience through ill- 
ness and the possibility of obtaining 
a substitute at the last moment was 
not satisfactory. This fact urged 
the scientist to delve deeper into 
the analysis of sound, which re- 
search produced the photographic 
reproduction of sound vibrations 
and through further research the 
scientist combined the _ photo- 
graphed sound with the motion pic- 
ture. The human voice can now 
be pictured, then reproduced with 
its every tonal quality and its every 
inflection. The roar of a giant en- 
gine can be imprisoned on a tiny 
strip of film or the almost inaudible 
heart beat be captured in the mir- 
acle of light. Then they can be 
reproduced in their fullness of 
sound. 

The problem of acquainting the 
student of business with the physi- 
cal activities of industry was one 
caused a great deal of 
annoyance to the business college 
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administration. The Department 
of Business Management of New 
York University under the direct 
supervision of Professor W. B. 
Cornell worked diligently for a 
solution of this problem. At first 
the various classes personally vis- 
ited many large industrial and com- 
mercial concerns throughout the 
metropolitan area. This solution 
did not prove satisfactory because 
of the time involved and the atten- 
tion of many of the students was 
attracted to irrelevant activities. It 
proved difficult to pilot a group of 
students through these concerns so 
that they could obtain and retain 
the important operations of a par- 
ticular business. 

Then the stereopticon machine 
was introduced in the classroom for 
the purpose of overcoming the dif- 
ficulties arising out of plant visita- 
tions. Still this did not solve the 
problem satisfactorily. It was hard 
to find instructors who were 
acquainted with all fields of busi- 
ness activity. Slides were easily 
damaged and broken and naturally 
an instructor could not easily find 
slides to suit his lecture. 

In about 1919 motion pictures 
were first used in the lecture halls 
as an aid in teaching. Professor 
Cornell, realizing the value of this 
new device, offered a course in the 
program of the Business Manage- 
ment Department known as “Man- 
ufacturing Industries”. In this 
course. motion pictures are pro- 
jected of all the leading industries 
of the United States showing the 
methods of manufacture and activi- 
ties necessary to produce their 


product. This naturally gave the 
young prospective executive a 
clearer conception of business 


operations. Through the coopera- 
tion of these industrial concerns, 
our course in “Manufacturing In- 
dustries” has been most successful 
and in many cases representatives 
from these companies have come 


to New York University for the 
purpose of delivering a lecture on 
their methods of manufacture and 
systems of carring on business. 
The problem was not yet fully 
solved as it was practically impos- 
sible to find an instructor who had 
knowledge of the enormous ramifi- 
cations of industry. With the ad- 
vent of talking pictures the Busi- 
ness Management Department will 
finally solve the 
sound motion picture has opened 


problem. The 


up a new era in education and has 
given the educator a new field for 
thought. In fact, the writer feels 
that talking pictures will 
tionize our present methods of 
education. 

With the adoption of sound films 
in the field of education, the student 
will have the opportunity of seeing 
things in actuality instead of trying 
to visualize pictures from the 
words of his professor or his text- 
book. He will also have the priv- 
ilege of seeing and hearing the most 
prominent and distinguished men 
in his particular field of study. Not 
only will he be privileged to see and 
hear the leading educators of this 
country, but he will also see and 
listen to those prominent educators 
from abroad. Leaders in and au- 
thorities on each subject will be the 
professors of the future. Even the 
small and remote colleges through- 
out the length and breadth of the 
country will be able to offer courses 
of study given by the best author- 
ities from all quarters of the globe. 
This development will naturally 
tend to deeper study on the part of 
the present professor so that he 
may be classified as an authority in 
his particular phase of work. It 
will also have a tendency to elim- 
inate the mediocre instructor of 
our present age. 

From the standpoint of the stu- 
dent, there seems to be a decided 


revolu- 


advantage derived from the use of 
sound pictures in education. In- 


The Educational Screen 


stead of listening to the same in- 
structor all year on one subject and 
getting one point of view from him, 
the student will see and hear fifty 
or sixty outstanding educators talk 
on that particular subject. This 
much 
broader education on the subject in 


will naturally give him a 


question. 

At this idea a great number of 
our educators will frown and say 
that the personal contact between 
the student and his professor is lost 
by the use of talking pictures, but 
when one considers our present 
system of mass education, where 
one or two hundred students are 
assembled in the lecture halls, one 
can realize that the factor of per- 
sonal contact is lost. Still other 
educators will object to the dark- 
ness of the room as being a disad- 
vantage in visual education, but the 
writer is of the opinion that this 
factor alone will cause the good 
student to concentrate more dili- 
gently on the subject and give his 
undivided attention to the screen. 
If the student is required to outline 
and organize his material after the 
lights are turned on, the recall 
process will more than compensate 
for the loss of notes during the lec- 
ture. Ina lighted room many little 
things will attract the attention of 
the student and he therefore loses 
the main significance of the point 
under consideration. The classroom 
of the future will be so arranged 
that the student will have a small 
electric light on his desk shaded so 
as not to interfere with the screen. 
He may also have a telephone for 
the purpose of asking questions on 
the picture, and perhaps take notes 
by means of the noiseless type- 
writer. Or these talking picture lec- 
tures may be given with the aid of 
a daylight screen, thus eliminating 
the so-called disadvantages of a 
darkened lecture room. 

In using sound pictures to sup- 
plement our present methods of 

(Concluded on page 211) 
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Puppet Projects for Children 

An amusing and fascinating vis- 
ual project has been worked out by 
Miss Jean Marden, a teacher at 
School, 


which 


ac- 


the 


Kenmore Boston, an 


count of is given in 
Christian Science Monitor. In cast- 
ing about for something which 
would afford both 


fun for the children, Miss Marden 


education and 
conceived the idea of puppet plays. 
For the children 


worked enthusiastically on the pup- 


five months 
pets and then set them in motion to 
enact such familiar tales as Jack 
and the Beanstalk \lice in 
Wonderland. 


From these plays Miss Marden 


and 


went on to devise a play related to 
early American history, called “A 
Day in a New England Home,” 
which pictured the furniture and 
industries of the early seventeenth 
century and showed the cycle of the 
Pilgrim day from the early hour to 
the close. The play was performed 
by a camp fire group, consisting of 
eight girls between the ages of 11 
and 17 years, who had decided that 
their contribution to the tercenten- 
ary observance should be a_ play 
compatible with the historic events 
being celebrated. 

Although Miss Marden 
went to school to Tony Sarg or to 
any of the masters of the puppet 


never 


show, she has achieved such splen- 
did results that one settlement after 
another has asked her to put into 
the regular program a course in the 
the 

individualities as 


making and subtleties of 


managing such 
puppets. 
Story of Motor City Filmed 

The hundred-year story of the 
beginning and growth of Dearborn, 
visualized in 


Michigan, is being 


NEWS AND NOTES 


CONDUCTED BY THE STAFF 











film by a group of young men and 
the 
Ford and other prominent 
The 
begins with the building of a log 
the 
Rouge by William Bucklin, the first 
white settler, in 1818. Whole street 


scenes are to be reconstructed from 


women, with cooperation of 


Henry 


residents of that city. siory 


cabin on the banks of River 


faded photographs and from the 
memory of old settlers, who will 
help direct certain scenes and take 
part in others. Mr. Ford’s exten- 
sive collection of antiques, now 
housed in his industrial museum, 
will also contribute to the recon- 


struction. 

The part of the film dealing with 
the modern city with its tall smoke- 
stacks of the largest motor factory 
in the world, is already completed. 
The story will contain a thread of 
plot—a romance beginning in the 
time of the first settlers and carry- 
ing through to the present. 

The film will become the prop- 
erty of the city and it will be 
brought up to date at regular per- 
iods in the future to become a per- 


petual record of events. 


“Talkies” to Teach Fire Salvage 

The International Association of 
Fire Chiefs is planning the produc- 
tion of a two-reel talking picture 
which will instruct fire departments 
in the modern methods of fire sal- 
vage. This picture will be the first 
of a series demonstrating different 
department and 
The 


also show the close cooperation be- 


branches of fire 


safety methods. series will 
tween fire-fighters and the salvage 
corps in various situations. Several 
organizations interested in fire pre- 
vention, safety equipment, etc., are 


financing the enterprise. 


Photography School on Cruise 

The steamship S. S. City of Los 
Angeles will be the first to conduct 
a sea-school in amateur photogra- 
phy, both still and cine, when it 
leaves on October 8th for a trip 
around South America. The ten 
weeks’ course, as described in Mov- 
ie Makers, will be directed by An- 
dre La Varre, former camera-man 
3urton Holmes and now a free 
photographer of varied 
achievement. The ship will be pro- 
vided with the necessary darkroom 
and still developing facilities which 
will be at the disposal of the still 
The group of cine work- 
ers will avail themselves of the 
various processing stations for cine 
film which are located at points all 
along the trip. The developed film 
may be either picked up before the 
cruise continues on to the next stop 
or may be forwarded to a later port 
of call. 

Each passenger taking the course 
is to produce a complete photo- 
graphic history of the cruise. Mr. 
LaVarre will work directly with 
them, carefully instructing them in 
the fundamentals of every branch 
of photography. On the shore ex- 
cursions they will have the benefit 


for 


lance 


workers. 


of his selection and guidance to 
places of greatest photographic 
possibilities. Under such excellent 


tutelage the students should acquire 
more knowledge concerning the 
correct operation of their equip- 
ment than would ever be gained by 
them in individual and untutored 


filming. 


Geographic News Bulletins 

The National Geographic Soci- 
service to teachers, 
News Bulletins, 


ety’s bulletin 


the Geographic 
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will be renewed in September. Five 
bulletins accompanied with illus- 
trations and maps are sent each 
week for thirty weeks of the school 
year. 

Teachers who wish the bulletin 
service are requested to send appli- 
cation to the Society’s headquarters 
in Washington, D. C., as early as 
possible, accompanied with twenty- 
five cents to cover mailing costs for 
the thirty weeks. 

Films Instruct French Legislators 

The French Parliament has re- 


cently inaugurated the use of mov- 
ing pictures as a means of inform- 
ing the deputies on matters relating 
to legislation. A special room’ in 
the Chamber of Deputies has been 
equipped for the exhibition of pic- 
tures. One of the first films shown 
depicted the technical details of 
naval armament. To another group 
were shown a number of films 
which had been rejected by the cen- 
sor and which the Deputies will be 
asked to release for public ex- 
hibition. 





FOREIGN NOTES 


Turksib 
A Russian Film 


“These images are not projected 
after they have been manufactured. 
We watch thought itself, thought 
progression.” 


Thus wrote H. D., in the pages 
of Close Up, about “Turksib”, the 
Russian document directed by V. 
Turin. 

The wealth of Turkestan is its 
cotton, but the natives have to use 
the precious water for their grain; 
there is only the water from the 
melted snow of the mountain tops 
and the people must live. Clever 
photography makes the cotton fields 
like fields of flowers ; thus our sym- 
pathy is won for the cotton. 


Mules, slipping on the stones, 
take the cotton over the hills into 
the desert. Here, again, the reel 
is turned into the virtues that the 
dilettantes manufacture. The trac- 
ery of a sand ridged desert is fully 
exploited; an abstract film within 
a human drama. There is a sand 
storm; but no storm of wind ma- 
chines. The cameraman, too, is 
fighting. 

In Siberia there are trains with 
fuel and grain; all the things the 
people of the desert need. 


BREAK THROUGH ; 
the task, that is the fight. 
The film shows the work of the 
surveyors. H. D. spoke of the mar- 
velous way the abstractions of T 
square and compass dissolve to the 
work of muscle and mind. Bar- 
rows are wheeled along narrow 
planks. Lines of rails converge. 
Workers, with gleaming backs, use 
relentless drills. The cutting is so 
dexterous that we become tremen- 
dously excited ; excited as we watch 
the stupid jaw of the metal scoop 
swing past; excited as we realize 
that men and machines are winning. 
There is a terrific moment be- 
fore an explosion. The hill has 
been mined with dynamite. The 
director cuts to the impassive face 
of a camel, then to a shot of a 
snake wriggling through the grass. 
Sky high the hill and the snake. 
Nomads, from the corners of the 
desert, come to look at the marvel, 
the train. We in the audience—so 
subtle is the propaganda of the 
Russians—feel proud; just as if 
Capitalist states had never built 
railways. (Such a primitive rail- 
way, really; the first storm will 
bury the sleepers.) The art, how- 
The nomads, 
to race the 


that is 


ever, is magnificent. 
on.their camels, try 
train. 
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It will be a long time before any- 
thing so impressive is seen on the 
screen in a non-theatrical picture; 
and when this is achieved it surely 
will be a Russian film. 

Distribution of this picture in 
the United States is through Am- 
kino. OswEL. BLAKESTON. 





Argentine Promotes Educational 
Films 

The Educational 
Council has approved the project 
of Dr. Rueda and Dr. Rodriguez 
Jauregui for the creation of an of- 
fice of educational motion pictures, 
The project is to demonstrate the 
power of the motion picture as a 
medium of education. It is pro- 
posed to install projectors in es- 
tablishments depending on _ the 
Council of Education, to give ad- 
vice upon the choice of films that 
are to be purchased to illustrate the 
various courses, and to distribute 
the same. 


Argentine 


The office is also to be connected 
with film editing firms who will 
assist them in the choice of subjects. 


Germany Organizes Cultural 
Film League 

An Independent Film League 
has been created recently in Ber- 
lin and Munich, reports the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce. Its object 
is the furthering of cultural films, 
regardless of commercial consid- 
erations. The German League will 
work in cooperation with the Inter- 
national Film League, of Paris, and 
on lines similar to those of already 
existing organizations in Great Brit- 
ain, the Netherlands, Sweden, Den- 
mark, and Switzerland. Branches 
are being, or will be instituted in 
Head- 
quarters are at Berlin-Charlotten- 
burg, Sybelstr. 56. Dr. Blumenthal 


German provincial cities. 


has been elected president of the 
German Organization. 


(Continued on page 220) 
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AMONG THE MAGAZINES AND BOOKS 


CONDUCTED BY MARION F. LANPHIER 











Church Management (July) 
“Pentecostal Films”, by John D. 
Clinton of Fayette, lowa, tells a re- 
markable story of how pictures 
adapted to local church work got 
“people into the movies and into the 
church”. The ingenuous use of the 
camera to take scenes depicting the 
historical facts of the town’s re- 
ligious life to the last current min- 
ute when eighty people had moved 
down the line and joined the 
church is surely the best adaptation 
of the movie for church use that has 
ever been devised. Space does not 
permit of further accounting but a 
single day’s program will suffice to 
illustrate the scheme. Careful plan- 
ning and good management made 
the task an easy one. 


The schedule for Sunday, December 
15. 
1—10:00 A.M. Church in 1857 


2—-10 :20 The first funeral 

8—10 :25 Wagons and sleds unload in 
1877 

4—10 :30 Dr. Ives arrives to raise 
money 

5—10 :35 Cautious brother plays safe 

6—10 :40 Christening Class—Closeups 

7—11:00 People come out as of 1925 

8—-11:10 Choirs in processional 

9—11 :25 Legion Men — Military fu- 
neral 

10—11 :40 War Service — 1914 — Service 
Flag 

11—12 :00 Taking First Subscription 
$500 


12— 1:30 P. M. 
13— 2:30 


At the Cabin in 1850—Indian 
Grand Army and Boy Scouts 


And we finished at 3 o’clock exactly 
with not a speck of sun, but with the 
accurate photographic equipment of our 
age, saving the day. It was the small 
size film used, 16 millimeter, but already 
projectors are available for the enlarge- 
ment of this size to regular picture size 
and the cost of the film together with 
easy transportation of the projection 
outfit along in ministerial calling, re- 
commends this type of equipment 
especially to the church field. 

All the pictures were taken outside 
in that we had no inside lighting appli- 


ances at hand. The scenario was writ- 
ten with the church doors as a focus 
point. If the film could be taken over, 
I do not believe we could improve on 
that focus point. Jesus Christ once said, 
“T am the door.” Back of these old 
church doors in the last set, hung a 
large head of Christ that is revealed in 
the concluding moments as the doors 
automatically open and show Christ as 
the center of “High Memories Call.” 
And back of these doors which formed 
the entrance into the moving picture, 81 
folks have proceeded to actually accept 
Christ and go through “The Door, into 
His Church.” 


Vanity Fair (July) In this issue 
of Vanity Fair we find Pare Lor- 
entz writing of “The Freedom of 
the Screen”, in which he discusses 
the calling of journalistic tradition 
to “aid the newsreel in its struggle 
to show us honest news”. 

\ potentially vigorous agency for the 
dissemination of news and the forma- 
tion of public opinion, the newsreel, 
for ten years has been under the severe 
control of the movie owners. Through 
recurring financial and political war- 
fare and despite technical improve- 
ments, the content of the newsreel has 
remained static. State occasions, ar- 
departing rulers, fires, 
trained animal acts, beauty contest win- 
ners and newly born humans have been 


riving and 


for years the only subject matter al- 
lotted to this medium. 

At the present time there is a theatre 
devoted to the newsreel in New York 
City, where for twenty-five cents you 
can see fifty minutes of international 
snapshots. The Newsreel Theatre is 
packed night and day, although the pat- 
rons are furnished with nothing but an 
elaboration of the usual newsreel. 

This emasculation of the newsreel is 
not the result of sheer lethargy. The 
movie producers, supported by the po- 
litical sagacity of Will Hays, have not 
allowed news and opinion on the screen 
simply because it would mean trouble 
for them. 

One of the first bulls issued by Will 
Hays after he took over the job of 


clothing Hollywood in white robes of 
chastity, carried the announcement that 
the newsreel would never stoop to the 
earthy level of the newspaper, and that 
it would never carry scandal, politics or 
crime. He did not add that he had no 
objection to a little army and navy 
propaganda or frequent speeches from 
members of the administration, since 
after all, that is no more than 
patriotism. 

Mr. Lorentz feels, however, that 
Mr. Hays has only protected, in 
sensible manner, the business inter- 
ests of the producer, since court 
decision has stated that the movies 
are not for news dissemination, 
that dialogue as well as film may be 
censored, that any part or all of 
any movie may be destroyed, et 
cetera. 


There are two probabilities which 
might destroy the present descipline of 
the newsreel. One has to do with a 
rumour leaking out of the late Fox 
war to the effect that William Randolph 
Hearst has more than a casual interest 
in the Newsreel Theatre, and that in 
the near future he intends to establish 
a chain of Newsreel tabloids. This may 
be idle office gossip, but the rumour 
seems to come from reliable sources. 

The other probability that would do 
much to shake the Hollywood industry 
is that some newspaper syndicate may 
go one step farther than the New York 
Evening World, with its Universal mo- 
vie tie-up, and actually put its head- 
lines on the screen. The day unem- 
ployment, murder and crime reach the 
screen, that day the vacuous, insipid 
counterfeits of life which now supply 
our movie fare will be relegated to the 
past. 

Mr. Lorentz then suggests two 
startling murders that the screen, 
via the camera, would have caught 
at a glance, so to speak. He indi- 
cates further the “comic opera of 
the Scopes trial”. These two sug- 
gestions serve well to illustrate an 
important consideration. The free- 
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dom of the screen, whether it be a 
matter of a feature production or 
authentic and unfettered newsreels, 
must always be subject to censor- 
ship as long as our theatres are ad- 
mitting children at all perform- 
ances and are furnishing no mati- 
nee programs to. take 
children. At such programs proper 


care of 


newsreels would be selected. After 
all, censorship, however unintelli- 
gently it has been managed, must 
stay with us. With the newsreel, as 
well as the feature film, censorship 
must grow to the point where it can 
be tolerant without license and dis- 
criminating without becoming ri- 
diculously bigoted and narrow. 


Church Management ( August) 
An interesting report comes from 
Contoocook, New Hampshire, a lit- 
tle village a few miles west of Con- 
cord. A complete lack of recrea- 
tional activity led to the establish- 
ment of Saturday evening motion 
pictures, made up of rented pic- 
tures and local footage. Children’s 
afternoon programs, together with 
the use of educational films in each 
recreational program and the use 
of the Harmon Foundation relig- 
ious films during Holy week, fur- 
nish a convincing series of facts 
concerning the inestimable value of 
“the 16 mm. in a Rural Church” 
and the need of the motion picture 
in settlements of this rural 
character. 


very 


The Living Age (May 15) 
“Galsworthy on the Talkies” is an 
editorial comment upon the re- 
marks of Mr. whose 
play Escape is now being filmed by 
a British company. 
have a very constructive type of 
mind where new forms of art are 
concerned” said the author. He 
then explained further his reluc- 
tance to see the silent film displaced 
by the talking production. With 
others, Mr. Galsworthy feels that 
this cannot happen, because many 


Galsworthy 


“T appear to 


subjects belong to the silent art 
exactly as many lend themselves to 
the spoken dialogue of the talkie. 
Escape, he feels, is such a play. The 
legitimate Galsworthy 
feels, will benefit from the talkie in 
that the latter will “readily reduce 
the audiences for the coarser and 
of play 


stage, Mr. 


more melodramatic type 
and consolidate the more fastidious 


types of playgoers.” 


The Living Age (May 1) 
“Talkies in Germany” also strikes 
at this subtle and definite influence 
of the speaking film upon language. 


The talking picture vogue in Ger- 
many is rapidly affecting the language 
of the nation as well as its film tech- 
nique. A recent operetta called the 

built its theme 
familiar Americanism “O 


Liebeswalzer 
around the 


song 


K.,” which is rendered in German as 
“Oh Ka”; the photographers who take 
these pictures are invariably referred 
to as ‘camera men’; and the world of 
sport, which the helped 


to make even more popular, has now 


movies have 
added groggy to its already extensively 
Anglicized vocabulary. 


3ut there are other tendencies also 
at work. Russian influence is making 
itself felt in the introduction of ama- 
teurs, that is, to the art of acting but 
professionals in the roles which they 
assume. A celebrated newspaper edi- 
tor, for instance, has been engaged to 
portray for the films the part that he 
fills in real life and thus furnish an at- 
verisimilitude. Another 
development is the hiring of average 


mosphere of 
perform before the 
camera the same routine that they fol- 
low in their daily lives. 
mental studio in Berlin has just 
released a film entitled Menschen am 
Sonntag showing how the white-collar 
population of a big modern city spends 
its Sundays picnicking in the woods. 
Meanwhile, the more ambitious Mr. 
Eisenstein of Russia has been attempt- 
ing a similar production on a much 
more ambitious scale depicting the de- 
velopment of the _ collective-farming 
movement. 


With technique 
them on one side and American mar- 
kets tempting them on the other, the 
talkie producers of Germany are in a 
position to combine the artistic and the 
profitable. 


young people to 


An experi- 


Russian influencing 
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Journal of the Society of Mo- 
tion Picture Engineers (July) 
Among the technical articles ap- 
pearing in this efficient, official or- 
Pictures—The 
Harold 


Coast 


gan is “Talking 
Great Internationalist”, by 
B. Franklin of the 


Theaters, Los Angeles, California, 


Fox 


a paper read by the author before 
the Society at Washington. Tracing 
quickly the astounding and unfor- 
seen growth of the picture industry, 
Mr. Franklin passes to his thrilling 
prognostications concerning — the 
talkies as even a greater potential 
internationalist than the silent films, 

For years, the silent picture was 
working a leaven of world-wide propa- 
ganda, unnoticed. The internationalism 
of this influence, though tremendous, 
was never taken advantage of, or even 
long after its results 


realized, until 


were so obvious as to be daily 
memoranda. 

Perhaps internationalism is too 
strong a word. An internationalization 
of appreciation fits it better. The ex- 
between countries 


change of pictures 


has for years been acquainting each 


country with its neighbor’s peoples, 
habits, and clothing, as nothing before 
in history ever did. 

But now we enter a more definite 
phase. A more acute and a more tel- 
ling influence is on the way, because 
talking pictures are here. And this new 
influence will also be unrealized, and 
after it starts its 


unsung, until long 


miracles. A talking picture intensifies 
whatever a silent screen would do. 

There is a belief among all of us 
that no matter what our differences may 
be with other people, if we could but 
sit down and talk with them we could 
wipe these differences away. 

+ + + 

Such a medium for understanding is 
the talking Peoples of the 
world will speak to each other for the 


picture. 


first time in the whole history of the 


world. Hopes, customs, traditions, 
ideals, will be exchanged. Familiarity, 
sympathy, will come from them, Talk- 
ing pictures will have the same effect 
as if nations visited in the homes of 
The homely little things 
breakfast 
each 


other nations. 
that make us human, the 
table, the family life, will give 
country a chance to see that its neigh- 
bor and its enemy are human exactly 


like itself. 
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True, this is a long way off; much 
will have to happen first. Trade em- 
bargoes will have to be lowered; lan- 
guages will have to, and will be, al- 
tered, unified. It may be centuries, but 
the United States of the World is go- 
ing to come, and when the history of 
its vivid arrival is written, a talking 
picture will have, it seems to me, the 
star role. 

If I may be permitted to prognosti- 
cate, I think the first step will be a 
unification by languages. All countries 
that speak Spanish, for instance, will 
see the same kind of Spanish motion 
picture; all countries that speak Eng- 
lish, will see the same kind of English 
motion picture; and so on, throughout 
all the major languages we have. Long 
after this unification by languages is 
accepted, there will begin a gradual 
breaking down of even those few divi- 
sions which will remain due to the 
language barrier. 

What that language will be, and 
which civilization will so dominate the 
world as to dictate its syllables, no man 
can say. There is no doubt in my own 
mind that its course of accomplishment 
will be such as to reiterate the age-old 
theory of the survival of the fittest. 

Surely it is a heartening thought 
to recognize these infinitesimal be- 
ginnings of the best that man has, 
at times, dreamed of when he was 
not engrossed in the selfish pursuits 
of the nationalism that has been a 
march 


necessary phase of his 


through time. 
International Review of Edu- 
Cinematography (May 
The May issue of this 


cational 

and June) 
magazine is devoted entirely to the 
physiological and medical uses of 
“The Treatment of 
Cancer by Rays”, “The Anti-Alco 
hol and Anti-Drug 
“The Cinema and Eye-Sight—Ef 
fect on Children’s Sight”, “Surgery 


the cinema. 


Campaign”, 


and the Cinema”, and “The Red 
Cross and the Hygienic Education 
Means of the 
chosen at 


of the People by 
Film” are some titles, 
random, from this fascinating table 
of contents. 

The June issue is devoted to the 
school field essentially. Particularly 
enlightening is Jules Destrée’s ar- 


ticle, “An Endeavor to Define the 
well as 
Yannopoulo’s paper, 
School and the Cin- 
single title 


Educational Cinema”, as 
Dr. Anna 
“The New 
ema”. Selecting any 
from the contents of this publica- 
tion is always a distinctly arbitrary 
performance, for no reader can af- 
ford to omit any page of a maga- 
zine that garners from the world 
of the educational cinema the best 
expressions from the best experts 
in their fields. 

The Churchman (July 5) “Fed- 


eral Motion Picture Inspection”, 


by Guy Emery Shipler, is an 


address which the author de- 
tivered before a large convention 
of social workers. It is, as subtitled, 
a suggested method for the correc- 
tion of abuses. 

The interest of social workers in 
notion pictures is not on the side of 
industrial technique, they are concerned 
orimarily, and in no puritanical sense, 
in the effect exerted by this extraor- 
dinary instrumentality on public or 
social welfare; its effect on morals and 
popular education; its influence on ju- 
venile delinquency and crime and on 
the development of a national culture 
worthy of the name. 

Eight years ago the industry em- 
ployed Will Hays. He was, so the 
sublic was told, to clean up the movies. 
He was, so Mr. Hays was told by his 
employers, to stop censorship. No one 
could have been more faithful to his 
employers. Women’s clubs and church 
groups, unused to such high-pressure 
public relations genius as that repres- 
ented in the person of Mr. Hays, fell 
ardent as “co- 

Slowly but 


surely within the past year it has been 


into line and became 


operating groups.” 


dawning on the women’s clubs and the 
church groups that they have been used 
by the Hays office to maintain the status 
quo. 

\ study of the subject indicates clear- 
ly that the trade must be subjected to 
an effective but sane regulation, both as 
to matters which affect the public and 
as to those which affect, primarily, the 
trade 

I was impressed with the statements 
of Mr. Owen D. Young and General 
James D. Harbord made last December 
f the United 


before the Committee « 
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States Senate on Interstate Commerce. 
Each of these leaders in the American 
business world frankly admitted that 
his enterprise was a _ public service 
business and as such should be subject 
to governmental regulation and control. 

It is gratifying to see men like Mr. 
Young and General Harbord recommend 
the governmental regulation of a branch 
of the great business enterprise with 
which they themselves are identified, 
and it is to be hoped that the time may 
not be far distant when one or more 
persons identified with the motion pic- 
ture trade may express a similarly en- 
lightened point of view. 

There is found in the book entitled 
Motion Picture Problems, the Cinema 
and the League of Nations, by William 
Seabury, a complete  na- 
tional and international program de- 
signed to bring about a much-needed 
measure of governmental regulation of 
the trade. 

[ would urge upon public welfare 
agencies the support of what Mr. Sea- 
bury calls “Federal Motion Picture In- 
spection,” with an added clause which 
would give a Federal motion picture 
commission power to regulate the trade 
in all matters of trade practice, having 
due regard for the best interests of both 
the public and of the trade. 

The author then discusses Mr. Sea- 
bury’s plan in detail, following with re- 
marks about the Hudson Bill now 
pending before Congress and Mr. H. L. 
Mencken’s criticism of its censorship 
proposal. The mangled notions that 
other nations acquire of us due to our 
pictures is presented, as well as the 
whole subject of international influences. 

To serious students of this whole 
deplorable situation Mr. Shipler’s ar- 
ticle is a detailed and spirited account 
of the problems involved. His address 
also gets before us compactly Mr. Sea- 
bury’s excellent solution of the trouble. 

The _ Rosicrucian Magazine 
(July) “Degeneration of the Mo- 
vies or Regeneration”, by Joseph 
Darrow, affords an interesting di- 
gest of its subject from the view- 
points of several articles appearing 
magazines. The author 
discusses crime and sex problems, 
stating that these films form the 
bulk of production at present and 
further supporting the statement 
with quotation from The Reader’s 


(Continued on page 221) 
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For For For For | For | For 
Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) | Intelligent Youth Children Titles of Films (Actors) cabernet | Intelligent Youth Children 
Adults | (15 to 20) | (under 15) ch | _Adults (15 to 20) | (under 15) 

at"? banana Gies oe Absurd Not the | Not the Bride of the Regiment (Vivienne | See it | By no | No 
pom ae on ) — <i r| | best | best Segal) (First National) Gaudy and|and think | means 
SS = | thoroughly. unwholesome "picture 
perfect exam > ot bad taste It | all in color, using moral laxity of | 
will be mien hen office oaneeen a regiment of Hussars to cagyrond 

. continuous sex thrill. Flaunts law- 
= es —— Fg nd pe Bf less lovemaking, riotous drinking, 
bo ood’ 7 i © seine and apparently no principles what- 
g ’ ever. Much singing, some of it 

terrible. 

Anybody’s Woman (Ruth Chat-| Interesting | Too so- | No . ' 
terton) (Paramount) Strong story Dhisticated | Call of the Flesh (Ramon No- | Pleasing em Good 
of able lawyer who, in a drunken } varro) (MGM) Ridiculous title for | aining 
orgy, marries a chorus girl of loose wholesome little love story against | 
morals. Together they work out Spanish background, of a convent- | 
their salvation. The sordid theme bred girl and a dancing boy. No- 
is made interesting by splendid | varro charming as the “Singer of 
acting of Clive Brook, Ruth Chat- Seville,” the original and appro- 
terton and Paul Lukas. priate title. 

| Pe | . Cheer Up and Smile (Arthur | Stupid Silly Perhaps 

Anybody’s War (Moran and | More Amusing | Amusing Lake) (Fox) Incredibly stupid ‘“‘col- funny 
Mack) (Paramount) Perfectly | °F less | lege’’ story, painfully overacted by 
clean, frequently amusing burlesque | ®™uUsing | Lake, but unobjectionable since the 
war-film, with Moran and Mack | few cheap scenes are too absurd to 
doing their characteristic stuff. | be harmful. Will be “funny” to 
Wholesome nonsense about life in many. 
the trenches as Moran and Mack | Clancy in Wall Street (Charlie | Hardly Funny Funny 
might live it. | | Murray) (Aristocrat) Hilarious 

The Arizona Kid (Warner Bax- | Fairly Enter- | Enter- farce, full of humorous gags and 
ter) (Fox) Tries to repeat “In Old | good of taining | taining slapstick, in the regular Charlie 
Arizona,” but falls short, save in| its kind Murray style. Lucky in stocks, 

Baxter’s fine voice, Spanish accent, the Irish plumber gets rich quick 
and engaging acting. Too nearly and leaves his Scotch partner. Af- 
the same in frontier character, | ter the market crashes, the old 
: partnership is resumed. 
Mexican border atmosphere, ete., | 
and the humor is too naive and | Children of Pleasure (Lawrence Mediocre No No 
often over-noisy. Beautiful scen- | Gray) (MGM) Very crude story of 
ery and photography. tinpan-alley musicians, and society 
. omen folk—d vi s ittle 

Back Pay (Corinne Griffith) | Dull ae is one with bad taste and little 

irst National Dull and un- 4 ’ . ‘ . 7 
bor al. story ohn a shop girl — | Pion f= —_ a mane. Perhaps | nsuitable | No 

‘ 4 ‘ f au ono Sophistic 
- fy ote: deaiaees with story of flirtatious musician, who 
a rich profiteer, but returns to her marries a girl to save her from 
first love when he returns gassed suicide, and she tries suicide again 
from the war. Poorly written, when she thinks it will help him, 
spoken and acted. | etc. etc. 
ail 
Big House, The (Wallace Beery) | Fine of | Doubtful | No a, nen Say ee Gane | Meaketed | io 
eee, Sah | bins | fe 
> > - ‘ | em stage play of the same title, 
8 iy a | ar" played by’ Jane. Cowl. intelli: 
Tense action, coarse, brutal dialog gent, human, fairly well acted, and 
and conduct, endless shooting, as interesting. Trial scene is strong, 
would he expected from. such char healthy drama for mature audience. 
acters. A love affair is lugged in. Payee ee Fairly gooc | Good | Good, but 
A very strong picture of its kind. mother-love picture of consider- rae 

Big Pond, The (Chevalier) (Para-| Very good | Enter. Doubtful able human interest and appeal, mature 
mount) Chevalier’s best work to taining interest with splendid work by Belle Ben- | 
date, in a thoroughly human and nett as hee “tee y mother 4 
appealing comedy that enjoyably seven chi iren, who wins ou 
satirizes “big business.”” American against heavy odds. 
chewing-gum-king brings charming Czar of Broadway, The (John | Useless No No 
young Frenchman to America to | ee a An ———— to 
cure the infatuation between him cash in on the love exploits of a| 
and the daughter of said king. The | disreputable racketeer. Mawkishly } 
scheme does not work well, but the pee ie eg in many spots. Worth 
entire cast does. Only mildly so- nobody's time. 
phisticated. Dancing Sweeties (Sue Carol) | Trashy No No 

Border Legion, The (Jack Holt) | Fair Good Good un- (Warner) Dancing spree of jazz- | 
(Paramount) A Zane Grey western less too mad youth results in snap mar-| 
thriller, above average, of a cow- exciting riage in a dance-hall, etc. etc. 
boy hero who is saved by the le- Dangerous Nan McGrew (Helen | Chea 

A NB erie . 7 - M ; ‘ 
gion during a raid, joins the legion Kane) (Paramount) Hilarious farce ’ hey oil Hardly 
in gratitude, then proceeds to save of a barnstorming pair in the prim- | | funny 
the leader and rescue and marry itive West, winning $10,000 for| 
the heroine. Much lively action, capturing an outlaw. Full of med- 
shooting, etc. iocre singing, talking and acting— | 
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Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) | 


ridiculous story, amusing to those 
who _ think “boop-a-dooping” is 
funny. 


Dawn Patrol, The (Richard Bar- 
thelmess) (First National) Tries 
to do for air-fighting what “Jour- 
ney’s End” did for trench warfare, 


with only partial success. Some 
fine moments, notable air photog- 
raphy without overmuch faking, 


but some things absurdly overdone. 


Suffers by comparison with “Jour- | 


ney’s End. 


Dixiana (Bebe Daniels) (RKO) 
Costly, pretentious and poor cos- 
tume-music-revue laid in the south 
with some technicolor sequences 
and some terrible “sound.” Noth- 
ing particularly objectionable, 
merely cheap and fiat. Even 
Wheeler and Woolsey 
stale. 


Escape (Gerald du Maurier) 
(RKO) Made in England, from 
very undramatic Galsworthy play, 
merely portraying the vicissitudes 
of English ex-officer who, impris- 
oned for trying to help a street 
girl, escapes only to be captured 
again after long chase. Grim and 
depressing but notable for contin- 
ual glimpses of typical English 
rural landscape, fine English speech 
and the rare acting of du Maurier. 


Eyes of the World (Nance 0’ 
Neill) (U. A.) Queer and complex 
mixture of sentiment, romance and 
melodramatic violence and thrill, in 
typical Harold Bell Wright story 
Some excellent acting and beautiful 
photography, and freedom ‘from 
cheap or unwholesome suggestion 
are its chief merits. 

Fall Guy, The (Jack Mulhall) 
(RKO) A mixture of bootlegging, 
crooks, dope and cheap wisecrack- 
ing dialog supposed to be funny. 


Flirting Widow, The (Dorothy 
Mackaill) (First National) Well 
acted and quite amusing comedy of 
family life, in which older sister 
invents a fiance for herself so 
younger sister may marry. Fiance 
materializes, and the situation be- 
comes thoroughly funny. Picture 
weakens at end and does not rea- 
lize its possibilities. Accidental 
drunkenness of aunt only objec- 
tionable feature. 


Floradora Girl, The (Marion Da- 
vies) (MGM) A nonsense comedy, 
using the old Floradora Sextette to 
make fun of the life, manners and 
costumes of the gay ‘“90’s’’ in a 
harmless, amusing and often clever 


fashion. Much burlesque and _ ho- 
kum, but on the whole good fun. 

For the Defense (William Pow- 
ell) (Paramount) Powell excellent, 
this time as a super-clever lawyer 
intimate with the underworld, 
specializing in defending crooks 
His liaison with the heroine (well 
played by Kay Frances) is made 
clear but not offensive. Court 


scenes particularly fine. Very doubt- 


seem a bit} 


For For For 
Intelligent Youth Children 
Adults_| (15 to 20) | (under 15) 
| 
| 
| 
Fairly | Thrilling | Too 
good | strong 
| 
Hardly | Mediocre Hardly 
| 
Inter- Doubtful Of no 
esting interest 


ful influence on public’s respect for | 


law and order. 


Follow Through (Nancy Carroll- 
Buddy Rogers) (Paramount) Naive, 
over-acted comedy, all in _ color, 
with elemental dialog and ama- 
teurish singing, about the love-af- 
fairs of a golf instructor. Strains 
continuously to be funny, with 


some cheap attempts at the risque 


Merely exploits Rogers as _ irresist- 
ibly lovable to all women.  Tire- 
some. 


Fair Enter- Too 
taining involved 
Mediocre No No 
Rather Amusing Of little 
amusing interest 
Rather Enter- Fairly 
good taining amusing 
Very good Doubtful No 
Stupid Hardly No 








Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) 


Golden Dawn (Vivienne Segal) 
(Warner) Pretentious and elabor- 
ate, but largely preposterous hash 
about Anglo-German relations § in 
South African jungles during the 
great war. Negroes, brutality, gro- 
tesque character and conduct, ter- 
rible singing especially by Noah 
Beery, incessant noise and riotous 
color. Not worth a fraction of its 
cost. 

Good Intentions (Edmund Lowe) 
(Fox) Another crook thriller, with 
hero truly in love and wanting to 
go straight “for her sake.” Usual 
violence and gun-play, tough dialog. 
with heroic sacrifice at the finish 
fairly convincing. A bit above the 
average of its kind. 


Grumpy (Cyril Maude) /(Para- 
mount) Excellent screening of the 
famous stage play, splendidly acted 
by Maude and fine cast. Eminently 
worthwhile comedy for everybody, 
and an all too rare example of in- 
telligent production. 


He Knew Women (Lowell Sher- 
man) (RKO) Sprightly, smooth 
social comedy, highly sophisticated 
but not vulgar. Well-knit plot, with 
only four characters and entire 
action occurs in one apartment. 
Wholly dominated and beautifully 
played by Sherman in his best 
suave, deft manner. Next to him, 


Frances Dade does the 
Alice Joyce the worst. 

Hell’s Island (Jack 
Graves) (Columbia) 
tempt to “cash in” 
of “Flight,” “Submarine,” “Con- 
demned” ete. Two tough soldiers, 
one girl, m#sunderstanding, suf- 
fering, prison, and terrible Eng- 
lish. 

Holiday (Ann Harding) (Pathe) 
One of the best character comedies 
yet made, accurate and delightful 
screening of the stage play, ex- 
cellently acted, spoken and directed. 
Ann Harding’s role as the rebellious 
daughter of wealth is an outstand- 
ing example of screen acting at 
its best. An intelligent production. 


best work, 


Holt-Ralph 
Another at- 
with a re-hash 


Inside the Lines (Betty Compson) 
(RKO) Decidedly above average 
war story—without battlefield shots. 
Laid inside Gibraltar during the 
great war, showing complex but 
thrilling activities of spies. Rather 
incredible but satisfactorily mys- 
tifying. Fine suspense, good act- 
ing, and striking climax. 

King of Jazz (Paul Whitman) 
(Universal) Finest of its kind to 
date, and fitting climax to present 
epidemic of musical revues. All 
in color. Many really exquisite 
effects in color, dance-rhythms, 
stage-sets and camera angles, with 
many of the entertaining numbers 
clever. Stupid episodes, risque dia- 
cheap sophistication kept 
minimum. 

Lady of 
Chatterton) 
the intelligent, in 


log and 
down to 
Seandal, The (Ruth 
(MGM) A treat for 
the fine work of 





‘i For 











Chatterton and Rathbone, in of; 
screen version of Lonsdale’s “‘High 
Road.” English aristocracy is | 


amusingly burlesqued. Rich in char- 


acter interest and human appeal, | 
and love is portrayed with a dig- 
nity rare in the films. Decidedly | 
inusual film. 

Lawful Larceny (Bebe Daniels- 
Lowell Sherman) (RKO) Clever, 
light crook-comedy deftly done by 


whole cast in the Sherman manner. 
Very sophisticated, but without 
vulgar or offensive scenes. Fast and 
parkling. 




















For For 
Intelligent Youth Children 
Adults (15 to 20) | (under 15) 
Absurb No No 
Good of Thrilling Doubtful 
its kind 
| Excellent Excellent | Excellent 
| 
Enter- Better No 
taining not 
| 
| 
} 
| Worthless | No No 
| Excellent | Good Beyond 
| them 
| Very good | Very good | Good, un- 
of its less too 
kind exciting 
Fine of Enter- More or 
its kind taining less 
amusing 
| 
| 
Excellent | Good if Beyond 
| not too them 
mature 
| Amusing | Very so- | Hardly 
phisticated 
| 
i 
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Theatrical Film Reviews for September 


THREE GREAT WAR PICTURES 
It is significant that the last few 
years have brought into print, on to 
the stage, and now inevitably into 
the talkies, the expressions of some 
of those men and women who lived 
through the war, and refused for 
years to talk about it. Whatever 
their reasons for keeping still, the 
fact remains that at last they have 
become articulate. And the sum 
of what they have to say, now that 
the waves of glamour and romance, 
and the high spirit of sacrifice have 
subsided, is that war may destroy 
men and nations more surely than 
death itself. That far from being 
the brave, glittering adventure the 
world insists it is, war is only a 
hideous mixture of blood and tears 
and anguish. The moral, for a peo- 
ple intelligent enough to discern it, 
is obvious. Unfortunately, I don’t 
believe that we are sufficiently in- 
telligent—as yet. Still, we may 
possibly absorb from them some- 
thing of what their authors in- 
tended, and anyhow, here are three 
war pictures that we ought to see 
if only for the reason that they are 
artistically well done. 
{[317] THE CASE OF SERGEANT 
GRISCHA (United Artists) 
Arnold Zweig’s history of the 
Russian who escaped from a Ger- 
man prison camp, to be captured 
and condemned as a spy, has a 
splendid cast including Chester 
Morris, Alex Francis, Jean Her- 
sholt, Gustav von Seyfertitz, and 
Betty Compson. If there is a lack, 
perhaps it is most felt in the failure 
to emphasize sufficiently the sus- 
pense of Grischa’s terrible flight 


through the snow-covered forests. 
The rest of the story is well told— 
the technicalities involved in Gris- 
cha’s sentence, the delays, his alter- 
nate hope and despair, and above 
all the insistence of the officials that 
function, 


their military machine 


whether for good or ill. 
(See Film Estimates for March) 
[318] ALL QUIET ON THE WEST- 
ERN FRONT ( Universal ) 
The story of a little class of Ger- 
man boys who left school at the ex- 
hortation of their school master to 
enlist. 
and terrifying world in which none 
of their ideals and nothing they had 
ever learned seemed to be of any 
possible use to them. Fear and pain 


Their discovery of a new 


and disillusionment and death came 
to them ; and not one, in spite of all 
their arguments, ever really knew 
why he died. It’s no use to try to 
describe the picture. It’s an experi- 
ence to be lived through. The cast 
includes Lewis Ayres, Ben Alex- 
ander, Russell William 
Bakewell, John Wray, Louis Wol- 
Beryl Mercer. One 
believe, does not 


Gleason, 


heim, and 
whose name, I 
appear, is Raymond Griffith. His 
portrayal of a dying poilu is im- 
pressive. 
(See Film Estimates for June) 
[319] JOURNEY’S END 
The British point of 
essentially the same as the rest. We 


( Tiffany) 
view is 
school 


fresh from 


plunged into a reeking world so 


see a boy 


terrible that he loses all personal 
ideals of manhood. To go on at all, 
he must keep his fears and his 
doubts subdued with drink. He 
great the 


does not realize how 


change in himself until another 
school boy, such as he once was, 
joins his staff, and he finds himself 
afraid of what the boy will see. 
Colin Clive, Ian MacLaren, David 
Billy 


Bushell, and Charles Gerrard are 


Manners, Bevan, Anthony 
the principal characters. 
(See Film Estimates for June) 
[320] HELL HARBOR 
(United Artists) 
One of the bloodiest plots and 
some of the most exquisitely photo- 
graphed scenes imaginable. Lupe 
Velez, somewhat subdued in con- 
trast to earlier performances, is 
nevertheless a very lively child of 
nature as the daughter of a disrep- 
utable shop-keeper in the south sea 
island port known as Hell Harbor. 
The plot includes some pearls of 
great price and another disreput- 
able character who wishes to marry 
Lupe for the sake of the jewels. 
Gibson Gowland and Jean Hersholt 
are the two gentlemen aforemen- 
tioned, and an unlovelier pair you 
never saw. John Holland, as the 
young American trader so neces- 
sary to the plot, is nice but not 
unusual. If you can overlook the 
killings, this is very fair enter- 
tainment . 
(See Film Estimates for June) 
[321] THE DIVORCEE 
( Metro-Goldwyn- Mayer) 
By virtue of careful direction 
and intelligent acting, the question 
of the single standard is discussed 
in a manner to give the least of- 
fence to the most people. Most of 
the dirty work is by inference only. 
Norma Shearer, Conral Nagel, and 
Chester Morris are the principals. 
(See Film Estimates for June) 
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[322] THE DEVIL’S HOLIDAY 
(Paramount) 
Nancy Carroll does rather well 
as the clever girl living by her wits, 


who induces a farmer lad of a 


- wealthy family to fall in love with 


her. The interference of his strait- 
laced relatives and the inevitable 
denouément are by no means a new 
idea, but they are interestingly han, 
dled. Philips Holmes is satisfactory 
as the youth, and Ned Sparks does 
very good work in a minor role, as 
does Paul Lukas. Hobart Bosworth 
and James Kirkwood are less effec 
tive than is their wont, owing, no 
doubt, to unsympathetic parts. 
(See Film Estimates for June) 


[323] THE TEXAN ( Paramount) 
A Double Dyed De - 


ceiver finds its wav for a second 


O. Henry’s 


time to the screen. Changes of 
names and locale, and the introduc- 
tion of a scripture-quoting sheriff 
are features of the new version. 
Gary Cooper as the cowboy bandit 
who poses as a long-lost son for 
the sake of the fortune involved, is 
not overly interesting. In the hands 
of the wrong director, the restraint 
which characterizes all his work 
runs into a tendency to wooden- 
ness. Fay Wray is attractive, and 
Emma Dunn quietly pleasing. 
James Marcus does the sheriff with 
good effect. 


(See Film Estimates for June) 


[324] IN GAY MADRID 
( Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer ) 
Decidedly dull, notwithstanding 
the implied gaiety. Moreover, all 
the action with the exception of one 


night takes place far away from 


Madrid. Ramon Novarro is the 
susceptible student who roman- 
tically serenades an inaccessible 


young lady, and fights a duel with 

her brother. Not very interesting. 
(See Film Estimates for June) 
[325] THE LADY OF SCANDAL 

( Metro-Goldwyn- Mayer ) 

Ruth Chatterton has little ma- 

terial in Frederick Lonsdale’s The 


High Road upon which to exercise 


her talent. Basil Rathbone has 
much the best of things as the titled 
black sheep of an aristocratic Eng- 
lish family, when he tries to make 
things pleasant for an actress who 
has been introduced into the horri- 
fied group as’ the fianceé of his 
young cousin. Of course he falls 
in love with her himself, but an af- 
fair of long standing with another 
woman proves a strong enough bar- 
rier to their marriage, so he nobly 
gives her up, the young cousin hav- 
ing previously renounced her—also 
nobly—in his favor. The film is 
extremely well cast, Frederick 
Bunston among others giving a de- 
lightful performance. 


(See Film Estimates in this issue) 


[326] SHADOW OF THE LAW 
( Paramount) 
| knew all the time that I had 
seen somebody do this before, but 
it wasn’t until the hunted man 
plunged his fingers into the gears 
1f a rolling machine to forestall a 
lemand for his finger prints, that 
[ recalled Thomas Meighan of ro- 
mantic memory in the same role. 
However, William Powell gives an 
exceedingly good account of him- 
self in his usual dignified manner. 
Marion Shilling plays opposite Mr. 
Powell, and Paul Hurst and Nat- 
alie Moorhead capably divide be- 
tween them the comedy and _ vil- 
lainy. Quite interesting and well 
plaved 


(See Film Estimates in this issue) 


[327] THE BRIDE OF THE REGI- 
MENT (First National) 

With full color, 
change of title, the erstwhile Lady 


music, and a 


Ermine emerges on the talkie 
screen as a rather dull affair, un- 
Vivienne Segal, 
Walter Pidgeon, and Alan Pryor 


luly prolonged. 


have a song apiece, and Louise Fa- 
zenda, Ford Sterling, Myrna Loy, 
and Lupino Lane supply a little 
( omedy. 


(See Film Estimates in this issue) 
[328] THE BIG POND (Paramount) 


Maurice Chevalier really comes 


Z11 


into his own in an utterly delightful 
all froth and bubbles 
—about an impoverished French- 
man who crosses the big pond at 
the behest of his American sweet- 
heart, to make good in her father’s 
And make 
too good. He ac- 
quires American slang, wears a 
row of pencils in his vest pocket, 
speaks the true Yankee disdain of 
a French competitor as that Frog. 
All which is too much for his 
\merican girl who considers that 
How- 
ever, business methods win in the 
end. There isn’t a dull moment. 
Chevalier absolutely sparkles. His 
songs—two of them—fit in as 
neatly as a nickel in a slot. His 
supporting cast is splendid, with 
George Barbier as the chewing gum 
king easily the best of the lot. 





concoction 


chewing gum factory. 





good he does 


he has lost all his romance. 


(See Film Estimates in this issue) 


Talking Motion Pictures as an 
Aid in College Education 
(Concluded from page 202) 


teaching, the instructor can help 
the student a great deal by prepar- 
ing a list of questions on the par- 
ticular subject beforehand and 
requiring each student to answer 
them after the projection has taken 
place. This idea may supplant our 
present quiz sections. 

It seems fair to predict that in 
the near future most of our leading 
business concerns will have talking 
pictures in their natural color made, 
covering the important activities of 
their company and have them 
available for schools, colleges, and 
universities. 

Teaching by means of talking 
pictures is a progressive step in the 
field of education. Schools, col- 
leges, and universities can now 
augment their educational equip- 
ment with the sound motion pic- 
ture, as personal and adequate as if 
the great educators who made the 
lectures were present in person. 
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For For For 
Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) | Intelligent Youth Children Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) 
Adults (15 to 20) | (under 15) 

Let’s Go Native (Jack Oakie) | More or Enter- Amusing Midnight Mystery (Betty Comp- 
(Paramount) Hilarious nonsense | less taining son-Lowell Sherman) (RKO) Well- 
farce-comedy that avoids objection- | amusing made, well acted murder mystery 
able features, full of “gags” and melodrama, laid in lonely mansion 
unexpected turns in the flimsy plot. on a rocky isle on a stormy night, 
Theatrical troup, shipwrecked en with a distinctly clever and un- 
route to South America, land on usual plot. Murderer is known, yet 
an island of jazz. Songs, dances, suspense is maintained. It is thrill- 
choruses, etc. | ing from tense situations and char- 

Let Us Be Gay (Norma Shearer) | Amusing Doubtful No —— page Beg Seog 
(MGM) Society comedy—of over- sex Ghd sensation 
devoted wife separated through : 
misunderstanding from husband Movietone Foliies (All-star) 
who still loves her. She turns to (Fox) A lavish revue, not worth 
gay life until a dowager countess, its high cost, but strings its epi- 
amusingly played by Marie Dress- sodes on a mere thread of dull 
ler, unwittingly brings the couple history. It depends for success on 
together again. Lively and sophisti- the most elementary humor of El 
cated, but not offensive. Brendel, on very ordinary acting, 

and on some dialog and action of 

Little asttont (Doug Fairbanks | Dull | Possibly ~ no most questionable taste. 

; iv i icture, amusin interest 
ee ee tae “ Night Work (Eddie Quillan) 
grade and stupidly labeled “Adults (Pathe) Much over-acted comedy 
only” by some censor boards. Con- of serious-minded young clerk com- 
cerns baby born in a hospital before mitted to the financial support of 
father’s marriage to another wom- an orphan. Funny and thoroughly 
an. Most of cast overacts desper- human at times, inane at others. 
ately to be funny, silly dialog and Not Damaged (Lote Moran) 
action. — Almost nothing of the (Fox) Cheap, trite story of the 
suggestive or visque, and some “poor working girl’ of the men’s | 
minor incidents and situations are shirt counter, who risks accepting 
genuinely funny. Picture can suc- attentions of a millionaire and 
ceed only by attendance of those finds him honorable after all— 
who will _ rush in thinking it is hence the chance was worth taking. 
Naughty. It will bore the in- Mediocre in all respects with com- 
telligent. edy of the crudest sort from the 

Leve Among the Millionaires | Mediocre Hardly No heroine's girl friend. 

(Clara Bow) (Paramount) _ Trite Notorious Affair, A (Billie Dove) 
little story of waitress falling in (First National} A triangle drama 
love with son of railroad president, | of little originality or value, in 
supposing him a brakeman. No which the violinist-husband leaves 
“sex”, some ___ slapstick inserted | his loyal wife to live with a Rus- 
where it did not belong, all char- | sian countess for a while—then 
nm one * ger te back home again. 
same cheap nglish, and ara’s 
drunken scene is not elevating. Numbered Men (Conrad Nagel) 
Some genuinely human moments by (Warner) A poor attempt to imi- 
Clara in a type of part new to tate “The Big House’’, full of ho- 
her, and some amusing situations, kum and old thrill devices, with 
are not enough to make the film not even a convincing story to re- 
significant. deem it. 

. Our Blushing Brides (Joan Craw- 

Man from Blankley’s, The (John | Interesting | Good if Beyond ford) (MGM) “Third pernicious pic- 
Barrymore) (Warner) Deliberately | of its not too them ture of the series, supposedly 
old-fashioned farce-comedy laid in| kind mature teaching morality through the 
old London in full costume. Much mouths of three very blase, cheap, 
character and action interest, in a wise-cracking shop girls. Two of 
wholly preposterous situation, pain- them merrily go wrong, and pay 
fully overacted at times, even by for it melodramatically. The stolid- 
Barrymore. Decidedly different and ly virtuous heroine is good, but un- 
novel. Moviedom criticizes it as happy, then marries the man who 
sexless”. had spent three-fourths of the pic- 

ture trying to seduce her. Cheap, 
FR iy Phe amen Meagan Hardly Fair Too sexy and suggestive throughout. 
a bit different from the ordinary, sd Su Seer Qech Gee Bid) 
mainly thrilling and wholesome (Fox) Irene Rich fine as East Side 
save for jazz scenes lugged in slum dress-maker who climbed to 
through false motivation. Marred Fifth Avenue modiste by sheer in- 
by absurdities in the story, in- dividual ability—the heroic mother 
credible actions, and rather color- working to put son through college. 
less acting by Gary Cooper. But it is cheapened by some sug- 

Manslaughter (Frederic March) | Good Enter- Good if — —— cheap intrigue and a 
(Paramount) March does another taining not be- : ; 
fine role, as honest district attorney yond them Parade of the West (Ken May- 
compelled by duty to send to pris- nard) (Universal) A_ pretentious 
on the girl he loves. She is a rich Western of more than average in- 
and unspeakable snob, but made terest. Rather human, sentimental 
as charming as possible. Story is story woven in among thrills of the 
strained and incredible, but good rodeo, circus, etc 
acting and voices, with strong emo- : ‘ ‘ 
tional situations, make it a _ thor- Queen High (Charles Ruggles) 
oughly interesting film. (Paramount) Mostly ridiculous 

farce, but very funny in spots—of 

Man ‘Trouble (Mackaill-Sills) | Hardly Better By no two warring business partners who 
(Fox) Crook melodrama, with Mil- not means let one poker hand decide which 
ton Sills at his natual worst as shall be boss for a year with the 
super-tough, rum-running gang- other as his butler. Elementary 
ster. Many crudities, cheap wise- acting, except by Ruggles, and very 
cracking, endless booze, anti some crude song-interpretations. Movie- 
offensiveness. Decidedly not worth dom seems to think anyone who 
making. can carry a tune has a “voice.” 




















For For For 
Intelligent Youth Children 
Adults (15 te 20) | (under 15) 
Good of Enter- Good if 
its kind taining | not too 
| exciting 
| | 
| 
| 
| | 
Hardly | Better No 
| not 
| | 
| 
| 
Inane Amusing | Good 
Worthless | By no Ss 
means | 
| 
Mediocre No | No 
| 
No No 
| 
| Hardly Pernicious | No 
| | 
| 
Fairly | Better No 
£00 not 
| 
l 
Perhaps | Enter- | Good if 
| taining not too 
| exciting 
| 
} 
Mediocre | Amusing | Amusing 
| 





| 
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Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) 


Raffles (Ronald Coleman)(U. A.) 
The classic of crook stories finely 
screened, with Colman doing one 
of his best roles to date. Some ex- 
cellent comedy to relieve the strong 
suspense at really logical moments. 


Rain or Shine (Joe Cook) (Co- 
lumbia) Hilarious and _ brainless 
farce comedy of circus life—inces- 
sant cheap wise-cracking and crude 
action—funny or stupid according 
to the spectator. 


Richest Man in the World (Louis 
Mann) (MGM) Old-fashioned, very 
sentimental comedy of parental 
self-sacrifice, but wonderfully acted 
by Mann in one of his typical 
roles. Painfully pathetic at times, 
but genuinely human, dramatic and 
convincing. Fine of its kind—a 
kind that is rare nowadays. 


Romance (Greta Garbo) (MGM) 
Notable work by Greta Garbo as 
talented and fascinating diva 
whose past interferes when real 
love comes. The crinoline cos- 
tumes of 1865 and the smooth- 
flowing dialog complete a_ picture 
well-worth seeing. 


Rough Romance (George O’Brien) 
(Fox) Rather out-dated, rough-and- 
tumble melodrama of the _ two- 
fisted gun-shooting type. Of little 
interest except for the mountain 
scenery of logging camps in win- 
ter, with the spring break-up of 
log jams in river. Elementary 
thrills only, no character or acting 
values. 


Royal Romance (Buster Collier) 
(Columbia) Hashy mixture of 
ghost thrills and romance laid in 
a mythical Balkan kingdom—of a 
young writer who buys a “haunted” 
castle, then falls in love with and 
marries the princess who had been 
doing the haunting. Mainly harm- 
less and funny. 


Safety in Numbers (Buddy Rog- 
ers) (Paramount) Mere exploitation 
of Rogers as the matinee-idol type, 
with three worldly-wise young 
actresses, charming and cheap, all 
making love to him at once. Well 
calculated to keep the ‘teen-year- 
olds in a continuous sex-flutter. 
Crude singing, unconventional con- 
duct, and wise-cracking dialog as 
usual. 

Sap from Syracuse, The (Jack 
Oakie) (Paramount) Good nonsense 
comedy, funny and unobjectionable, 
of a genial nonentity traveling in 
Europe and mistaken for a great 
engineer. Jack Oakie adds to his 
laurels as a_ distinctly original 
comedian. 

Sea Bat, The (Charles Bickford) 
(MGM) Far-fetched and _ labored 
thriller of the South Seas. An un- 
pleasant and unconvincing por- 
trayal of the reformation of an 
escaped convict through religion. 

Shadow of the Law (William 
Powell) (Paramount) More of 
Powell’s excellent work, this time 
as the hunted instead of the hunt- 
er. Falsely convicted of murder, 
he serves prison term and escapes. 
His suave, restrained acting gives 
many fine moments’ throughout, 
with notable suspense in certain 
scenes. It is acting worth looking 
at closely. 

She’s My Weakness (Sue Carol) 
(RO) Very thin, largely unintel- 
ligent stuff that is funny in an 
elementary way in spite of poor 
acting and direction, free from ob- 
jectionable elements save an elab- 
orate drunken scene by the hero. 


For 
Intelligent 
__ Adults 


Good of 
its kind 


Worthless 


Fine of 
its kind 


Excellent 


Mediocre 


Hardly 


Cheap 


Good of 
its kind 


Hardly 


Fine of 
its kind 


Stupid 


| 


| 
| 


| 


For For 
Youth Children 
(15 to 20) | (under 15) 
Enter- Good of 
taining its kind 
Hardly Hardly 
Very good | Good 
unless 
too sad 
Too Beyond 
mature them 
Hardly Hardly 
Amusing Passable 
Unwhole- | No 
| some 
Amusing Very good 
No No 
Enter- Good if 
taining not too 
tense 
Hardly Hardly 











P For 
Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) | Intelligent 
se | Adults 


For 


Youth 
(15 to 20) 


For 


Children 
(under 15) 





Shooting Straight (Richard Dix) | Cheap 
(RKO) Arch-gambler, driven out 
of New York, passes as a minister- | 
reformer in a smal] town and fin- | 
ally marries the real ‘minister’s | 
daughter. Detailed workings of a/| 
gambling house shown, and the 
most violent and longest fist-fight 
ever screened. Hardly a foot of 
it worth seeing. 


Social Lion, The (Jack Oakie) ; Amusing 
(Paramount) Rollicking comedy | 
with Oakie as the egotistical sap- | 
prize-fighter and polo-player, 
whose success leads him into social | 
climbing. Then disillusion, and he 
goes back to the “real girl” of nt | 


humbler days. Oakie excellent. 
The usual slang and wise-cracking. 


Soldiers and Women (Aileen | Fair 
Pringle) (Columbia) At a tropical 
army-post, two officers’ wives seek 
relief from the galling monotony | 
by love affairs with the hero, heav- | 
ily played by Grant Withers. | 


murder and suicide result. Notable 
only for Pringle’s acting and for 
fine suspense, sustained interest 
and judicious comic relief through 
the long procedure of detecting the | 
murderer. 


Seng o’ My Heart (John McCor- 
mack) (Fox) Charming comedy of 
simple life, without a cheap mo- 
ment or trace of slapstick, merely 
human nature acting naturally. 
Best picturing of Irish life and 
character yet made, gripping, sin- 
cere, appealing, with Irish sentiment 
and sentimentality at their best. Mc- | 
Cormack’s voice beautifully repro- | 
duced in a dozen songs, and these 
are none too many. A splendid 
achievement, that makes average | 
movie production pitiful. 


Excellent 


Song of the Flame _ (Bernice Hardly 
Claire) (First National) Preten- 
tious, all-color mixture of lively | 
events during Russian Revolu- 
tion. Endless songs and music, 
some of it very good, but they fea- 
ture Noah Beery’s singing! 


So This is London (Will Rogers) | Amusing 
(Fox) Rogers’ best to date, gently 
burlesqued comedy, ideal for his | 
type of humor. Most of it human | 
and delightful study of contrast 
between England and America, 
likely to promote better under- | 
standing on both sides. 


Strictly Unconventional (Lewis! py} 
Stone) (MGM) Dull, thoroughly un- | 
wholesome picture that has lost all | 
the deftness of the original Som-/| 
erset Maugham play, showing love 
affairs and infidelity in English | 
high life. 


Sweethearts and Wives (Billie! Rather 
Dove) (First National) Burlesque | fyn 
detective yarn, well acted and 
spoken by Billie Dove and Clive 
Brook, amusing throughout, but 
cheapened by a few risque lines and | 
suggestions. Two wives playing | 
around with other men get into/| 
embarrassing though innocent com- 
plications. 


Troopers Three (Rex Lease) (Tif- | 
fany) Rollicking, far-fetched com- | 
edy of cavalry-life, with no attempt | 
to refine it. Some geod riding and | 
much wise-cracking dialog and} 
practical joking. } 


Ordinary 


Unholy Three, The (Lon Chaney) Hardly 
(MGM) The doings of three utterly | 
disagreeable crooks, as unpleasant | 
as it is thrilling. More grotesque | 
and gruesome than. entertaining, | 
and the “talking” version is infer- 
ior to the silent original. 
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. For For | For 
Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) | Intelligent Youth | Children 
Sed» Adults (15 to 20) | (under 15) 


Way of All Men, The (Doug! Mediocre No No 
Fairbanks Jr.) (First National) | 
our Another artificial melodrama on the 
idea that human nature is trans- 


formed in face of danger. Miscel- 
laneous group of men and one 
woman, imprisoned in basement 


@ saloon by a supposed flood from 
broken levee, think they are 

ul e doomed, and act accordingly. Em- 
other- 


phatically pre-prohibition, 
wise undistinguished. 


Wav Out West (William Haines) | Worthless Worthless | More 
° (MGM) About as bad as a talkie worthless 
to t e 1 est ean be, with Haines back in his 
outworn, smart-aleck role. An 
emasculated Western, in spite of 
fist-fights and a near hanging. If 
Mr. Haines’ “future” on the screen 


is of any importance to anyone, it 
es would be wise to change the form- 


ula of his plays immediately. 


What a Man (Reginald Denny) Fair Amusing Amusing 
e (Sono Art) A society woman has 
t a penchant for helping “tramps”, 
In Cut I en but Denny is so interesting and at- 
tractive a tramp that amusing com- 
plications result. Wholesome fun. 


What Men Want (Pauline Stark) | yy No No 


@ 
M (Universal) Stupid title for un- 
O 10n adulterated twaddle, shown ‘For 
adults only”, wasting Pauline 
Stark on a futile story which was 


never worth screening. 


e 

Pictures! Masks Company (H. B. Warner) | Hardly No No 
e (Fox) Supposedly a moral lesson, | 

but even fine acting fails to make 

it convincing. Shows that youth | 

can get into very serious trouble, if 

the parents are sufficiently rich and 

unbelieveably stupid. A hash of the 

serious and the sensational. | 


Write today for free With Byrd at the South Pole Excellent Excellent Excellent 


(Paramount) A splendid subject al- 
° most perfectly picturized. Richly 
non-theatrical Cata- educational picture of life and 
struggles in the polar regions, with 
the thrill of success for the climax. 

log to the Non-The- Justifies the Byrd expedition mere- 
ly as a _ glorious adventure and 

° courageous achievement whether its 
atrical Department. scientific value proves to be very 


material or not. 


Women Everywhere (J. Harold Hardly Doubtful No 
Murray) (Fox) Fair melodrama of 
gun-runner hero, who survives grim 
service with French Foreign Le- 


U N I V E R S A L gion to win love of cabaret-dancer | 


against a particularly detestable 
PICTURES villain. Aims at adventure-thrill 

rather than sex. Murray’s singing 
is notable, but most of the acting 


CORPORATION is ordinary, especially by heroine. 


(CARL LAEMMLE, Pres.) Young Desire (Mary Nolan) Hardly No No 

(Fox) Very slangy heroine quits 
4 her job with cheap. carnival 

730 Fifth Ave. promptly meets rich young man on 

° the highway who falls in love with 

New York City her. Parents object, girl agrees 

e promptly, goes back to carnival and 

commits suicide in parachute act. 

Grim little story but too many 
cheap elements to be worthwhile. 
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“1001 AND ONE FILMS” 


(Seventh Edition) 
IS READY 


Has your subscription expired? 
Secure your free copy of the book by 
sending in your renewal. 


Producers of 


“ALL QUIET 
ON THE 
WESTERN 
FRONT” 





(To the general public the booklet will sell for 
75 cents.) 
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SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by Dr. F. DEAN McCiusxky 
Director, Scarborough School, Scarborough-on-Hudson, N. Y. 








ee 


Progress of Visual Instruction 
in the United States from 


1923 to 1930! 
FREDERICK DEAN McCLusky 


EACHING 


come to be an accepted pro- 


with pictures has 


cedure in the modern school. In 
the larger cities visual instruction 
has become so important that it has 
been necessary for public school 
officials to organize and to equip 
separate bureaus with the parapher- 
nalia necessary (1) to house the 
visual materials, (2) to catalogue 
them as is done in a well organized 
library and (3) to provide a means 
of transporting these effective in- 
structional aids to and from the 
schools of the city. These bureaus 
or departments of visual instruc- 
tion have recently been the object 
of a survey conducted under the 
auspices of the National Academy 
of Visual Instruction. 

The study has disclosed the fact 
that over three millions of dollars 
have been spent for visual educa- 
tion during the past seven years by 
the public school bureaus in. four- 
teen of the largest cities in the 
United States. 
year 1922-23 the annual expendi- 


During the school 


ture in these fourteen cities was 


hundred thousand 
This 


annually so that over six hundred 


three seventy 


dollars. sum has increased 


thousand dollars will have been ex- 


pended when the current school 


comes to a close this month. The 
cities included in the study were 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 


Detroit, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, 


1. A paper read at the eighth annual meeting 
of the Department of Visual Instruction of the 
National Education Association in Columbus, 
Ohio, June 30th, 1930. 








Department of Visual Instruction of the N. E. A. 


HE Department of Visual In- 
struction of the National Edu- 
cation Association held its eighth 


annual convention at Columbus, 
Ohio, June 30th and July Ist in the 
Auditorium of the High 
School. There were two sessions 
at the Central High School, the first 
being held on Monday, June 30th 
at 2:00 P. M., the second on Tues- 
day July Ist at 2:00 P. M. The 
annual breakfast was in the Grille 
Room of the Virginia Hotel at 7 :00 
A. M. Tuesday. 
ing occurred Monday evening at 
6:30 in Pomerene Hall of the Ohio 


State University. 


Central 


The dinner meet- 


In the absence of President John 
A. Hollinger of Pittsburgh, the 


meetings were presided over by 
Vice-President F. Dean McClusky 


oft the Scarborough School. Asst. 
Supt. A. G. Balcom of Newark was 
toastmaster at the banquet. All of 


the meetings were well attended. 
The two afternoon sessions drew 
an attendance of seventy-five while 
the breakfast and dinner sessions 


had forty-five present. The papers 


Cleveland, Kansas City, Buffalo, 
Atlanta, Newark, Oakland, 
ing and Berkeley. 

The 


visual instruction activities in twen- 


Read- 


survey also included the 
ty smaller cities where the work is 
not so highly organized. The public 
schools in these twenty cities have 
spent a half million dollars during 
the past seven years and will have 
expended one hundred twenty-two 
thousand dollars during the current 
school year. It was also found that 


and addresses were above the 
standard of previous sessions of 
the Department and it is to be con- 
gratulated upon the progress which 
has been made this past year. The 
officers elected for the year 1930-31 
are as follows: President, W. W. 
Whittinghill of Detroit ; Vice-pres- 
ident, Charles Roach of Los An- 


geles; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. 
Grace Fisher Ramsey of New 
York. Mr. H. W. Norman .of 
Bloomington, Indiana, and Mr. 


John Hollinger of Pittsburgh were 
elected to the Executive Committee. 
Mr. B. A. Aughinbaugh of Colum- 
bus is chairman of the Executive 
Committee. 

Mr. W. W. Whittinghill reported 
that there were over 225 paid-up 
members in the Department. This 
is a fine record and a bit of tangible 
testimony to the fine efforts of 
Mr. Whittinghi!l as Secretary- 
Treasurer for the past year. Mr. L. 
D. Shuter of Columbus, Ohio, was 
local on arrangements 
and it was due to his efforts that 
so. effectively 


chairman 


the sessions were 


conducted. 





twenty-three state bureaus of visual 
instruction located for the most 
part in the state universities, have 
made an investment of one million 
five hundred thousand dollars dur- 
ing the seven year period. The 
state bureaus have spent from one 
hundred ninety thousand to two 
hundred seventy thousand dollars 
annually. 

The sum total of expenditures 
for visual instruction in the public 
schools of thirty-four cities and 
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Learning 
Geographic Principles 
Through Pictures 





LGi6. Istanbul (Constantinople) 


EOGRAPHY could best be 
G taught “on location.” Ob- 

viously this is impossible in 
most cases, but pictures of the 
actions and results of the dyn- 
amic forces which operate to 
change the earth’s surface, the 
environmental controls and man’s 
reaction to them can be brought 
into the classroom for viewing 
and group discussion. In _ this 
way many geographic principles 
and factors can be illustrated. 


The picture which appears above 
shows how a great city grows up 
when situated at the crossroads 
of world commerce. 


A. J. Nystrom & Co. has assem- 
bled the finest series of geo- 
graphical pictures which the pub- 
lishing world has to offer. They 
include such outstanding series 
as Frass, Wunsche, Lehmann, 
Wachsmuth, Geistbeck-Engleder, 
Gerasch-Pendl, Hirt, Muller, 
Wollensack, Brinkmann, Hoelzel, 
Tauber, Lutz, Meinhold, Johnston. 


A new geography catalog, FG-28, 
of imported pictures and maps is 
now ready. If you desire a copy 
fill out the coupon below and 
mail to 


AJ. NyYsTRom & &Coa 


Scmocs Tips, Genes, ao Cunats 


3333 


Chi Wy 
Elston Ave. “ 


Illinois 








Kindly send me additional informa- 

tion as indicated below: 

Se 

Official Position 

Name of School a 

P. O. Address................... Be 

0 FG-28 Special catalog. of Im- 

ported Pictures. 

oO Also interested in your geography 
maps. Send literature. 

0 Also send your FH-28 catalog of 
History Pictures. K6c 























twenty-three states during the 
period from 1923 to 1930 was over 
five millions of dollars. Since this 
figure includes only the work of 
organized bureaus or departments 
of visual instruction and does not 
include the expenditures of many 
state and city museums which con- 
duct school service departments, of 
individual schools within the larger 
city school systems, and of schools 
in the thousands of smaller towns 
and rural districts which have 
invested in visual instruction equip- 
ment, one cannot fail to be im- 
pressed with the sound progress 
which has been made in visual edu- 
cation during the past seven years. 


The way in which this money is 
being spent in the large cities is of 
interest. The salaries of those em- 
ployed in the bureaus account for 
fifty-one percent. Another thirty- 
eight percent goes to the purchase 
of new materials such as motion 
stereopticon slides, pro- 
jection apparatus, stereographs, 
exhibits, et cetera. Operating ex- 
penses take the remainder. The 
bureaus in the larger cities have 
accumulated equipment valued at 
one million four hundred thousand 
dollars. In the smaller cities the 
collections are valued at three hun- 
dred thousand dollars. The state 
bureaus own six hundred thousand 
dollars worth of materials and 
equipment. While much of this 
material is semi-permanent—films 
wear out, slides break, stuffed birds 


pictures, 


become moth-eaten—the point is 
that the bureaus are fast becoming 
vast museums of great value and 
of educational importance. 


Pittsburgh, Los Angeles, Detroit 
and St. Louis are outstanding in 
the work of visual education. Their 
budgets this year called for ex- 
penditures ranging from _ sixty 
thousand to one hundred ten thou- 
sand dollars. In Pittsburgh, Los 
Angeles and Kansas City the 
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teacher training institutions require 
all students to take courses and to 
pass examinations in visual instruc- 
tion before graduation. Courses in 
visual education are now offered in 
seventy-one state normal schools, 
colleges and universities. 


In view of the interest in these 
new instructional materials, a num- 
ber of studies have been made since 
1922 for the purpose of testing the 
effectiveness of 
Weber, Freeman, McClusky, 
Knowlton, Tilton and Wood have 
conducted extensive investigations. 
These studies show that visual 


visual lessons. 


materials are of distinct value in 
laying a foundation of concrete ex- 
perience as a basis for thinking. 
Some studies demonstrated the fal- 
lacy of the assumption that pictures 
teach themselves. Other studies 
showed gains for the visually aided 
lesson of from fifteen to nineteen 
percent over the unaided lesson. 
Motion pictures have been shown 
to be effective in teaching science, 

history, 
The stereopticon slide is 


geography, surgery and 
athletics. 
particularly adapted to analytical 
study by the class, while the stereo- 
graph and the photograph permit 
the individual to make detailed ex- 
aminations and analyses. 


No one can predict what effect 
sound pictures will have on the 
future of visual instruction. Many 
attempts are being made to intro- 
duce the sound picture into the 
educational field. The important 
thing is to produce good instruc- 
tional pictures. When this is done 
the schools will want them. But 
in the meantime our schools will 
use illustrated books, photographs, 
lantern slides, stereographs, models 
and the other cheaper forms of vis- 
ualization with increasing effective- 
ness and in large amounts. The 
facts show that the movement to 
visualize instruction is coming into 
its own. 
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Revised Standard Equipment for Visual Education 


As adopted by the Division of 
Visual Education, Board of Public 
Education, Philadelphia, Pa.—and 
presented at the eighth annual 
meeting of the Department of Vis- 
ual Instruction of the National 
Education Association at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, June 30, 1930, by James 
G. Sigman, Director of Visual 
Education in the Philadelphia Pub- 
lic schools. ) 


(A) SENIOR HIGH AND NORMAL 
SCHOOLS 


I. Projectors and Screens 
1. One standard 35mm. motion 
picture machine, with standard 
booth equipment and Superlite 
screen 12'x16’ for auditorium 
use, 

2. One classroom (1l6mm.) pro- 
jector with metal table, and 
6’x6’ portable classroom screen, 
for general school use. 


w 


Three opaque projectors with 
fan and slide attachments, and 
three translucent screens, as 
follows: 


(a) Art Department 
(b) Science Department 
(c) General school use 
4. One Balopticon lantern, model 
BTD, for departmental use. 
5. One film lantern for depart- 
mental use. 


II, Draperies and Dark Shades 
1. Draperies for auditorium win- 
dows and doors. 

2. Dark shades for classroom 
projection (one room in each 
‘department supplied in addi- 
tion to any specially equipped 
laboratory in any school), 

III. Outlets 
1. Two outlets in each room in 

the new schools (front and 
rear walls) 


2. One outlet in each room hav- 
ing dark shades, in the older 
schools (and also in any des- 
ignated visual laboratory in 

any school). 


o*) 


Outlets placed in auditorium 
part way down center aisle 
and in orchestra pit. 
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(B) JUNIOR HIGH AND VOCA- 
TIONAL SCHOOLS 
Same as Senior High and Normal 
Schools (except item 3, under I) which 
is changed to read: One opaque pro- 
jector with fan and slide attachment, 
and one translucent screen. 
(C) ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
I Projectors and Screens 
1. One classroom (16mm.) pro- 
jector with portable classroom 
screen 6'x6’. 
2. One Balopticon lantern, with 
stillfilm attachment. 
3. Canvas roller screen 9’x12’ for 
small auditorium, recreation 
room, or combination of class- 


rooms, 
II. Dark Shades and Draperies 
1. For auditorium, recreation 


room or combination of class- 
rooms—for mass assembly. 

2. Dark shades supplied for two 
classrooms on each floor, and 
the special visual room when 
fitted out in basement or else- 
where. 

III. Outlets 

1. Two outlets in each room 
(front and rear walls) for new 
buildings. 





The Classroom Model QA 


SPENCER 
a 


New York Chicago 








(Full details on either instrument will be sent upon request 


San Francisco 


TWO NEW PROJECTORS 
For Both Opaque Material and Glass Slides 


More Illumination 
Simple Operation 
Portability 
Efficiency 
Eliminates Dark Room 


Price “ Reasonable 


Model QB has all the quali- 
ties mentioned and in addition 
PERMITS THE LECTURER 
TO FACE HIS CLASS AND 
TO HAVE MATERIAL 
RIGHT SIDE UP. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Branches: 


Boston Washington 








The Lecture Table Outfit QB 


Write for K-68) 


SPENCER LENS COMPANY 


—_u.5.A_ 


Minneapolis Los Angeles 
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2. Two outlets to every floor in 
older buildings, preferable in 
rooms equipped with dark 
shades. 


3. Outlets in special visual room 
whenever equipped in  base- 
ment or elsewhere. 


4. Outlets in recreation room or 
auditorium (wherever building 
contains same) part way down 
center aisle and at left of 
stage. 





Unique Service to Schools--by the Department of Visual In- 
struction, University of California, Berkeley 


The Current Events Illustrated 
service furnished to the schools of 
California last year proved to be 
quite a success, according to Mr. 
Edward Mayer, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Department of Visual 
Instruction, University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley. The service is a news 
weekly printed on safety film which 
produces still instead of motion 
pictures. The first issue for the 
present school year (1930-1931) is 
that of August 25 and the last issue 
will be that of June 8, making 40 
weekly issues. Each will contain 
from fourteen to eighteen pictures 
bearing on national and interna- 
tional news, the most important 
events being illustrated usually by 
three or four pictures. 

A questionnaire sent to teachers 
reports that this service gives pupils 
an added interest. in the study of 
current history, and an incentive to 
a more thorough reading of news- 
papers and weeklies. The pictures 
vivify events, the accompanying 
notes leading pupils to delve into 
the newspapers and weeklies for 
additional details. 

Current Events Illustrated has 
been used mainly in the classroom, 
in grades from the fifth through 
high school. It has also been used 
in Amercanization work and in the 
history classes of evening schools. 
Teachers usually assign two to four 
pictures to a pupil, allowing him 
time in which to read about the 


subjects. The pupii then reports 
to the entire class ; a general discus- 
sion and questioning follow under 
the supervision of the teacher. Pu- 
pils look forward to receiving these 
current event films each week and 
some schools show them to the 
student body in their auditoriums. 

Another project which the De- 
partment is undertaking is a month- 
ly film strip service—Nature Study 
Illustrated, which begins with Sep- 
tember and ends with June, mak- 
ing a total of ten issues yearly. 
It is similar to Current Events LI- 
lustrated, in that it is printed upon 
safety motion picture film but is 
not a motion picture. Each issue 
will contain from twenty-five to 
thirty pictures. 

Nature Study Illustrated will be 
edited by Dr. Gayle Pickwell, a 
graduate of Cornell University and 
now Associate Professor of Natural 
Science at the State Teachers Col- 
lege in San Jose. Dr. Pickwell is 
the author of numerous articles 
published in magazines devoted to 
nature, and is a nature photogra- 
pher of note. 

The pictures published in Nature 
Study Illustrated will be from orig- 
inal photographs, i. e., pictures of 
actual specimens, taken by such 
eminent naturalists as William L. 
Finley, Wright M. Pierce, Gayle 
Pickwell, and others. Several or- 
ganizations devoted to conserva- 
tion, notably the California Fish 
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and Game Commission, will co- 
operate in securing material. 

The subjects selected for study 
are, in order: Snakes, Lizards and 
Turtles; Spiders; Dwellers in the 
Tide Pools; Ferns and Horsetails; 
Frogs, Toads and Salamanders; 
Clouds; Spring Flowers; Some 
Nesting Birds; Trees of Valley and 
Foothill; Yellow Jackets. 

Nature Study Illustrated may be 
used in all grades. Elementary 
school teachers will find it of as 
much value as the biology teachers 
of the high schools. A _ syllabus 
accompanies each month’s issue 
and contains from two to three 
thousand words, written in a clear, 
understandable style. 

These film strips become the 
property of the subscriber in both 
services. For their presentation, 
schools must be equipped with a 
film slide projector. They are light 
in weight, simple in operation, and 
can be used in both classroom and 
auditorium. Information as to fur- 
ther details of the service may be 
obtained by writing to Mr. Mayer 
at the address mentioned above. 

CANNED EDUCATION 

Professor Robert E. Rogers ot 
the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology condemned the robot 
school in a lecture before the 
joint convention of the teachers 
of Norfolk and Middlesex Coun- 
ties of Massachusetts. The speech 
was reported in the. Christian 
Science Monitor as follows: 

“Canned education’, in the form of 
robot teachers, radio and the talking 
movies may soon displace teachers in 
the American educational system, just 
as ‘canned music’ is replacing musicians 
today. 

“Visualizing a school where the pu- 
pils sat listening to the standard daily 
lesson sent out in the form of talking 
motion picture films from New York, 
or perhaps radiocasts from a single 
source to all schools. in the country, 
while a little normal school graduate 
sat turning the crank or changing the 
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Silent feature pictures 
Dialog feature pictures 


One reel silent scenic and 
travel subjects 


One and two reel talking 
comedies. . . Fox Movietone 
News, talking, twice a week. 


Whatever your needs, Fox is ready with the right kind of 
picture. Among them are such proven successes as THE ARIZONA 
KID, IN OLD ARIZONA, ROMANCE OF RIO GRANDE and the 
remarkable Arctic exploration feature, THE GREAT WHITE NORTH. 

The pedagogical pictures are unrivalled teaching aids. 

Fox has a special department, organized to give you con- 
structive service. 

Our new catalog of Non-Theatrical pictures is now ready. It 
will be sent on request. 


Non-Theatrical Department 
FOX FILM CORPORATION 


444 WEST 56th STREET 
NEW YORK Clrv . |. 
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- RUSSIAN 
EDUCATIONAL FILMS 


Full particulars from: 
Educational Film 
Department 


Amkino Corporation 
723 Seventh Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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reels, Professor Rogers warned the 
thousands of teachers present that the 
picture was no more ridiculous than 
that of musicians put out of work by 
radio and talkies would have seemed 
ten years ago. 


“The blame for the present tendency 
‘to mechanicalize education is placed 
chiefly on the educational courses in the 
normal schools of the country which he 
declared, teach a ‘bewildering mass ct 
little facts,’ a confusing and useless 
mass of ‘tricks of the trade’ under ‘the 
science of pedagogy’. The training of 
the youth is not nearly so good now un- 
der the present system of ‘scientific 
pedagogy’ he said, as it was under the 
older and simpler form of education, 
wherein the individuality of the teac!- 
er played an.important role”. 

Those who are deeply interest- 
ed in the progress of the educa- 
tional motion picture, particularly 
the talking motion picture, are 
not unaware of the dangers of 
mechanized instruction. It was 
ten years ago that no greater 
mind than that of Thomas A. Edi- 
son declared that teachers anc 
textbooks would be replaced in 
our schools by the motion picture 
within the next ten years. Ten 
years have passed and I have yet 
to learn of a teacher being re- 
The 


talking motion picture will be 


placed by motion pictures. 


used by teachers as a tool and an 
aid to increase the effectiveness 
of their work. 


Film Reviews 

Power Farming in the South is 
the title and the subject of a recent 
motion picture produced by the In- 
ternational Harvester Company. It 
tells a story of human interest, 
story of the swift rehabilitation of 
a section of the Yazoo-Mississippi 
delta, following the disastrous flood 
of 1927, through the use of power 
farming machinery. Whether shown 
in the north or south, the picture 
should be most interesting, portray- 
ing as it does the development now 
taking place in the cotton fields of 
Dixie. It shows the relative effi- 
ciency of mules and tractors in 
farming operations, and makes 
plain the not-so-generally known 
fact that the motorization of farm- 
ing methods is proceeding as 
rapidly in large areas of the south 
as it is in the more progressive sec- 
tions of the northwest. It presents 
an instructive and interesting study 
of cotton growing under the old 
and new regimes. 
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Universal Pictures, Inc., through 
its Non-Theatrical Department, an- 
nounces the availability of a single- 
reel educational subject, World 
Wanderings. As suggested by the 
title, this reel is made up of a num- 
ber of scenes covering a wide range 
of interesting activities both in this 
country and in foreign lands, in- 
cluding Japanese fishing with cor- 
morants, some very interesting pic- 
tures of the osprey or fish-hawk 
and its habits, with the last scenes 
being some exciting “shots” of a 
recent rodeo held at Burbank, 
California. 


Sunshine (Issued in 1 and 2 
reels of 35mm. width; and 2 reels 
in 16mm.) Produced for the 
Fleischmann Company by Roth- 
acker Film Corporation. 

This film follows the story, acted 
by a professional cast, of the young 
couple, Mary and Bob, who live as 
do many other city dwellers, in 
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small quarters, without the benefits 
of fresh air and sunshine enjoyed 
by those who live in the country, 
An aunt and uncle visiting them are 
the happy participants in a secret, 
and the aunt makes it her interest 
to demonstrate the necessity of sun- 
shine not only to growing plants, 
but to developing human organisms 
as well. 

The question of how the benefits 
of sunshine be secured 
through a food is solved by the un- 
cle and Bob who visit the labora- 
tories where yeast is prepared. 

Industrial Power (2 reels) In- 
ternational Harvester Co.—*A mo- 


may 


bile power unit,” declares the film,” 
All of 
which one can easily believe when 


with 101 uses in industry.” 


he sees how the machine is put to 


work—transporting goods from 


ship to warehouse, acting as a 
switch engine, cleaning pavements, 
keeping roads open in the snow 
country and clearing the streets in 
our large cities, clearing land in 
Canada, pulling stumps, operating 
portable sawmills, at work in the 
railroad yards, digging holes and 
setting poles for public service com- 
panies, excavation and road mak- 
ing, maintaining race tracks, parks, 


golf courses and country club 
grounds—and dozens of other in- 





dustrial jobs to its credit. 

An excellent portrayal of the 
varied uses of a power unit in in- 
dustrial pursuits. 


Foreign Notes 
(Concluded from page 204) 
Another forward step in the pro- 


motion of educational films in Ber- 
lin has been the introduction of 
Sunday educational 
which only educational 
shown. The Ufa Company, who 
have instituted this innovation, as- 
sumes that the community of edu- 
cational fans is much larger than 
generally anticipated, and_ that 
many intellectuals may be added to 
the number of film friends, if they 


matinees at 
films are 
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are occasionally offered a full pro- 
gram of educational shorts. 
Film Activities in Italy 

A series of 6 educational pic- 
tures on agricultural subjects has 
been produced by LUCE, the offi- 
cial Italian newsreel organization. 
These films, which illustrate the ac- 
tivities of pests and dangers to crops 


Among the Magazines 
(Continued from page 207) 
Digest, The Christian Century, and 
The Woman’s Journal. Mr. Hays’ 
farcical performance is depicted in 
very direct terms. The old sores 
of the block system, the failure of 
censorship and other familiar ail- 
ments of this industry are pre- 
sented, together with an appeal for 
help to children in film enjoyment 
and a fair appraisement of the new 

Hays’ code. 

The Nation (May 1) “Antique 
or Golden Oak” is a sharp com- 
ment upon an article in the Theatre 
Guild Magazine of April, entitled 
“Siam Prefers the Movies”. 

The ballet, the acrobatic pantomime, 
and the shadow picture were regarded 
for a few minutes with languid interest 
and then the 
toward the cinema where Tom Mix was 
being lustily cheered as he galloped 
across the screen in the general direc- 
tion of distressed virtue. 


crowd drifted away 


Siam is westernized. The royal ga- 
rage is now far more important than 
the stables where the royal elephants 
are kept and westernization means more 
than improved sanitation and new 
means of transportation, for it does 
something to the psychology of the pop- 
ulation. 
lighted in the traditional representa- 
tion of the familiar tale; now, like the 
westerner, they demand the surprise in- 
herent in the new story and they find it 
in the products of Hollywood. 

What is happening there is, of course, 
happening in every out-of-the-way cor- 
ner of the earth. Whenever primitive 
people are supplied with the products 
of the machine civilization they accept 
them with uncritical enthusiasm, and 
they value our vulgarities quite as 
highly as the benefits of our labor-sav- 
ing devices. 

(Concluded on page 223) 


Formerly the people had de- 


and plants, will be of particular in- 
terest and value to farmers and 
will be demonstrated in agricul- 
tural schools. 

Large motor vehicles, each fitted 
up as a moving picture hall with 
“talkie” apparatus and screen, will 
tour Italy to spread agricultural 
and fisheries propaganda. This has 
food- 


been the contribution of a 
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stuffs concern to the Italian Gov- 
ernment to show the progress Italy 
has made during the last few years 
in the matter of foodstuffs. 


An Italian company recently 
formed plans to create and carry 
on systematically an archive of all 
industrial and educational films 


released. 





view you can find 


General Science 
(For Junior High School) 








View No. 131 from Keystone “600” Set 
Stereographs and Slides 


When you cannot visit a factory use the best 


SHOWING HOW THINGS ARE MADE 


Each view is rich in content, reliable as to 
details, interesting and helpful. 
graph or slide accompanied by free textual 
matter suggestive of teaching possibilities. 


Send for new literature on 


(Covers C.E.B. requirements) 


Keystone View Company 
Meadville, Pa. 


Each stereo- 
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are free to tell their story in their own words. 


AMONG THE PRODUCERS 


Where the commercial firms—whose activities have an important bearing on progress in the visual field— 
The Educational Screen is glad to reprint here, within 
necessary space limitations, such material as seems to have most informational and news value to our readers. 








UFA 16mm. Educational 
Films Now Distributed 
by Bell & Howell 


More than 120 super-educational 
16 mm. films from the famous Ufa 
Studios have been added to the Fil- 
mo Library of the Bell & Howell 
Company. In line with the great 
interest being. shown in 16 mm. 
talking pictures, 52 of these films 
have sound-on-disc accompaniment 
in the form of lectures by outstand- 
ing American educators. Practically 
every field in the scientific and edu- 
cational world is touched by these 
talking pictures—animal, bird, un- 
der-sea and insect life ; astronomy, 
geography and travel; botany, etc. 

The following are typical of the 
sound subjects: “Killing the Killer” 
(A mortal combat between a cobra 
and a mongoose), with accompany- 
ing lecture by Paul G. Mann, As- 
sociate in Education at the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History, 
New York City; “Bella Napoli” 
(Naples, Vesuvius and Capri), 
with lecture by J. J. Quinn, of Bos- 
ton Teachers’ College; “A Jungle 
Round-up” (Animals of the Ama- 
zon Valley), with lecture by James 
C. Adell, John Hay High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio. The sound pic- 
tures are on approximately 400 feet 
of film. 

The silent Ufa films are likewise 
well adapted for American class- 
room work. A number of them 
have advanced as well as elemen- 
tary titles. 

Ufa has startled the photographic 
world with its surpassing photog- 
raphy, and these new Filmo Library 
offerings reflect the tremendous ar- 
tistic achievements of Ufa just as 


certainly as do this organization’s 
greatest professional theatre pro- 
ductions. 

In addition to the Ufa films, the 
Bell & Howell Company announces 
as now available twelve entertain- 
ment sound-on-disc pictures, as 
follows: “That’s Funny”, “The 
Happy Ranch Boys”, “The Dizzy 
Four”, “Bum _ Business”, “The 
Lion’s Roar”, “The Cuckoo Nuts”, 
“The Wise Crackers”, “The Royal 
Flush”, “Irish Romance’, “Gypsy 
Troubadours”, “Gypsy Melodies”, 
and “Down in Dixie”. These sub- 
jects are all released on 16 mm. 
film. The length of film is approxi- 
mately 400 feet. 

Also four 16 mm. Felix the Cat 
animated sound cartoons have been 
added to the Filmo Library listings. 
These sound pictures make the in- 
imitable Felix more _ interesting 
than ever. 

All the Ufa sound pictures and 
the other sound pictures noted 
above, are admirably suited for the 
Project-o-Phone, the portable sound 
movie projector which was recently 
announced by the Bell & Howell 
Company. 


New Health Film Production 


A film on “Camp Sanitation” has 
just been produced by National 
Motion Pictures Company, in col- 
laboration with the Indiana State 
Board of Health. This one-reel 
educational picture contrasts the 
poor camp with the approved one 
where everything is as it should be. 

This is a very timely production, 
as the gathering together of thou- 
sands of people from all parts of 
the country in tourist camps has 


—sehe 


created a health problem of growing 
importance. The film is available 
on either standard or 16 mm. width 
from National Motion Pictures 
Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Sound Films Planned for 
Mathematics and Basketball 


Mathematics and basketball have 
been added to the fields of knowl- 
edge Electrical Research Products, 
Inc., proposes to exemplify in sound 
pictures, an ambitious project 
which its recently created educa- 
tional department hopes will em- 
brace practically every phase of 
man’s activity. 

The Western Electric subsidiary 
has arranged with W. L. Hughes, 
former coach of De Paw Univer- 
sity, to make a series of sound films 
illustrating the finer points of bas- 
ketball and demonstrating how it 
should be taught. Leading coaches 
of several large universities will col- 
laborate in providing the thesis. 
Executives of the company beMeve 
that the fundamentals of the game 
can be caught and reproduced in 
such efficiency and the theories 
given sufficient authority by virtue 
of expert advice to warrant the film 
being sought throughout the coun- 
try, where high schools and col- 
leges are active in athletics. 

A similar film devoted to track 
The mentor 
has not been selected. Swimming is 


sports is to follow. 


another subject slated for treatment 
in the near future. 

Dr. David Eugene Smith, profes- 
sor Emeritus of the Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Columbia University, has been 
retained to lecture on and demon- 
strate the intricacies of mathemat- 
ics, especially geometry. 
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New Bausch and Lomb 


Projector on Market 


A new machine which affords 
great ease in lantern slide projec- 
tion has recently appeared. It is 
the Overhead Projector manufac- 
tured by Bausch and Lomb Com- 
pany of Rochester, N. Y. Instead 
of throwing the image forward, 
this machine projects it up and over 
the head of the operator onto the 
screen, which is placed back of and 
above his head. The lecturer can 
thus face his audience and handle 
the projector himself, without the 
help of an operator. The slides are 
inserted right side up and the oper- 
ator sees them just as the audience 
does. 

In addition to the complete 
Overhead Projector Unit, there is 
the Overhead Attachment which 
may be used on several models of 
Bausch & Lomb Balopticons, the 
use of this attachment making a 
regular overhead equipment out of 
any of these models. 

Additional information’ may be 
secured by addressing the Bausch 
and Lomb Optical Co. 


New Productions in the 
Science Field 

A new producing company in 
the educational film field makes its 
appearance this year—Bio-Cinema 
Sound Products, Inc., of Daytona 
Beach, Florida. The President is 
Charles F. 


been known to everyone familiar 


Herm who has long 


with this field as an expert producer 
of biological subjects. 

Back of the new company are 
years of experience in this phase of 
educational work, elaborate equip- 
ment and facilities, and an ideal 
location for such production. Sub- 
jects are now ready in _ biology, 
botany, embryology, human and 


plant physiology. Further  an- 
nouncements will follow in later 


issues. 


Among the Magazines 
(Concluded from page 221) 

The Living Age (July First) 
“Why I Left the Films’, by Emil 
Jannings, is translated from the 
Neue Freie Presse, the Vienna Lib- 
eral Daily. Mr. Jannings points 
out very clearly the inhibiting ef- 
fect of the silent film for the actor 
trained for talking interpretation. 

As long as films were silent the 
spoken words of even the. most expert 
actor lost a good half of their effect 
and in this way the actor’s power was 
cut in two. I experienced that sensa- 
tion myself and bent all my energies to 
correct the deficiency by never acting 
out my part in silence before the cam- 
era. Speech is a necessity to me, an 
artistic requirement. I remember, for 
instance, an episode in The Last Com- 
mand, The final scene was laid in the 
director, Herr von 
Sternberg, and I stood there together, 


trenches. The 


not knowing how my madness should 
Suddenly I had an in- 
spiration. Grasping a flag in my hand 


be portrayed. 


I imagined myself acting the part of 
King Lear on the. heath, and I played 
this part and spoke its lines just as I 
have played it on the stage. The pub- 
lic, of course, was not aware of this 
fact, yet the scene itself, where a Rus- 
sian grand duke in the trenches spoke 
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King Lear’s soliloquy, was the high 
point of the picture. 


The sound film has come to the 
rescue and while Mr. Jannings in- 
dicates its “growing pains”, its. 
obsession with noise for the sake 
of sound, he feels that, in his new 
talking film,. these growing pains 
have been cured. Mr. Jannings 
feels that the theatre will not be 
harmed. He takes somewhat the 
view that Mr. Percy Hammond 
does. 


There is no question at all that the 
talking pictures will change the legiti- 
mate theatre, but they will harm only 
bad pictures and therefore there is no 
cause of lamentation. The big, first- 
rate theatre will remain, but the little, 
endlessly tiresome theatres are destined 
to disappear sooner or later. Anyone 
would rather stay at home and listen 
to a record of Caruso than go to hear 
some mediocre singer perform in per- 
son. On the other hand, we gladly re- 
nounce even the loveliest phonograph 
records if we can see or hear some 
first-rate artist in person at theatre or 
concert hall. In like fashion, even the 
three-dimensional colored films repre- 
sent no danger to the best theatres but 
only to the mediocre and second-rate 
stage. 
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1052 Cahuenga Ave 


CHILDREN OF ALL LANDS 


Over 25 STILLFILM ROLLS on “Children of All Lands” 
Now Available 





From “Chang and the Jungle Children” Etc. 


Now over 400 STILLFILM Rolls covering all grades from Kinder- 
Send for free copy of Catalog 30-B. 


STILLFILM, INC. 


Japanese 
Chinese 
Indian 
Eskimo 
Mexican 
French 
Italian 
Dutch 
English 
Scotch 
Swiss 
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HERE THEY ARE! 


A Trade Directory for the Visual Field 











FILMS 


Amkino Corporation 


723 Seventh Ave., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 220) 


Atlantic Motion Picture Service Co. 
739 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Bray Pictures Corporation 
729 Seventh Ave., New York City. 


Carlyle Ellis 
130 W. 46th St., New York City 
Producer of Social Service Films 


DeFrenes & Company 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Eastman Kodak Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on Outside Back Cover) 


Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Edited Pictures System, Inc. 
130 W. 46th St., New York City 


Ideal Pictures Corp. 
26 E. Eighth St., Chicago, II. 


International Harvester Co. 
606 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Pathe Exchange Inc., 
35 W. 45th St., New York City 


Henry G. Peabody 
P. O. Box 111, Pasadena, Cal. 


Pinkney Film Service Co. 
1028 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Q. R. S.-DeVry Corporation 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Ray-Bell Films, Inc. 


817 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


Rowland Rogers Productions 
74 Sherman St. at Harris Ave., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


Society for Visual Education 
327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, III. 


(See advertisement on page 194) 


UFA-Films 
1540 Broadway, New York City 
(See advertisement on page 218) 


United Projector and Films Corp. 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Universal Pictures Corp. 
730 Fifth Ave., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 213) 
Y. M. C. A. Motion Picture Bureau 
120 W. 4lst St., New York City 
300 W. Adams Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 


MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS 


Q. R. S.-DeVry Corporation 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES and SUPPLIES 


International Projector Corp. 

Acme Division, 90 Gold St., New 

\ rk City. 

(se-~ dvertisement on Inside Back Cover) 
Bel Howell Co. 

18 5 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. 

(See advertisement on page 193) 

Edited Pictures System, Inc. 

130 W. 46th St., New York City 


Ideal Pictures Corp. 
26 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 


James C. Muir & Co. 
10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Q. R. S.-DeVry Corporation 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Safety Projector Co. 
Duluth, Minn. 


United Projector and Film Corp. 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
SCREENS 
James C. Muir & Co. 
10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sims Visual Music Co. 
Quincy, Ill. 
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SLIDES and FILM SLIDES 


Edited Pictures System, Inc. 
130 W. 46th St., New York City 


Ideal Pictures Corp. 
26 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 


Keystone View Co. { 
Meadville, Pa. 
(See advertisement on page 221) 
James C. Muir & Co. 
10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sims Visual Music Co. 
Quincy, Ill. 
Society for Visual Education 
327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on page 194) 
Spencer Lens Co. 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 217) 
Stillfilm Inc. 
1052 Cahuenga Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 
(See advertisement on page 223) 


STEREOGRAPHS and 
STEREOSCOPES 


Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 
(See advertisement on page 221) 
Visual Education Service, Inc. 
Carmel, Monterey County, Cal. 


STEREOPTICONS and 
OPAQUE PROJECTORS 


Bausch and Lomb Optical Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 193) 
James C. Muir & Co. 
10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Q. R. S.-DeVry Corporation 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Sims Visual Music Co. 
Quincy, III. 


Society for Visual Education 
327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on page 194) 


Spencer Lens Co. 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on page 217) 





